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THE MORAL EQUATION. 


WE are told that on a certain occasion a man, in whose eye the almighty dollar 
evidently assumed very large proportions, said to Professor Agassiz, ‘‘ Why do you not 
go to writing popular books ? with your reputation, vou could make a deal of money by 
it’’ ‘The learned Professor instantly replied, —“I have no time to make money, sir.’’ 
The point is this: an earnest man has no time to turn aside from his chosen pursuit, and 
seek secondary ends. Some men are pursuing money as an end. Very well, — then they 
have no more time to turn aside and study fishes and fossils, than the great savant to 
make money. We all have just time enough for our work; not a minute more. The 
hour and the work form an equation. He is the true moral mathematician who knows 
how to preserve this equation, so that great opportunities may be balanced by correspond- 
ing results. 

The Church of Christ to-day is in the condition of the learned Cambridge Professor. 
She has no time to turn aside from her great and legitimate work to less worthy and even 
unworthy objects. The work committed to the Church by her blessed Lord is the disci- 
pling of the nations —-‘‘ Go ye, disciple all nations.’” The Church will have time to do 
that before her Lord’s return, if the time be faithfully improved. But if, instead of 
spending her energies in discipling the nations, she spend it in self-gratification, in culti- 
vating alliances with the world, in pampering religious pride, in fostering sectarian and 
sectioual ambitions, in a kind of aristocratic self-culture, to the neglect of the undiscipled 
nations, then the Church will find that while she has squandered her golden opportunities, 
she has failed to do her appointed work. 

Foreign Missions — the discipling of the nations to Christ — constitute the one para- 
mount work of the Church. ‘ The field is the world,” — not Palestine, nor Asia Minor, 
nor the Roman Empire, nor the local home of the workers at all. The field of the local 
church’s work is not the parish, the town, the city, the state, or the country in which it 
is placed, but every local church has « work in the world-field. 

This is the day of Missions. The very word is associated with religion. The advan- 
tages of the time demand corresponding results in the work. Science, art, learning, 
civilization itself, are all laid under tribute to Christianity. Said the late Foreign 
Secretary to us, when a little company of devoted missionaries were floating away 


from the wharf on the deck of a staunch East Indiaman, — heads bare, handkerchiefs 
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waving, hearts in our throats, and tears in our eyes, — clapping us on the shoulder, as if 
a new revelation had suddenly burst upon him, — “ Brother, that is what ships are for !” 
Ah, yes !—not to carry merchandise and serve the purposes of trade; not to link 
nation with nation in the interest of material wealth; ships are to carry the gospel to the 
nations. ‘That is God’s way of looking at them. So with all the advantages of our time 
— the improved facilities of doing the work of life. However men may regard them in 
the interests of the outer life, God regards them all in the interest of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, and would have his Church use them all for the furtherance of the gospel in the 
earth. What the people of God need be anxious about now, is, to work fully up abreast 
with the times. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


Every friend of missions will be glad to look upon the likeness of the eminently 
devoted and successful missionary which embellishes this number of the Magazine. Jon- 
athan Wade was Burmah’s second American missionary ; Adoniram Judson being the 
first. The portrait represents him as he was in the strength and vigor of manhood. It is 
a steel engraving, remarkably true to life. For the use of the plate we are indebted to 
the Publication Committee of the “First Half. Century of Madison University.” Dr. 
Wade was the first missionary son of that honored mother of missionaries. From the 
above work we condense the following brief sketch of his life : — 


Jonathan Wade, D. D., for many years the senior missionary of the Union in Burmah, was 
born in Otsego, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1798. He was graduated from Hamilton with the first class 
sent forth from that Institution, in 1822. He was set apart as a missionary in Utica, N. Y., 
June 11, 1823. He sailed the same year, June 23, 1823, with his late lamented wife, Deborah 
B. L. Wade, for Burmah, commended to their work in a remarkable prayer on the wharf at 
Boston by the venerated Dr. Baldwin. 

Dr. Wade spent almost half a century among the heathen, interrupted only by two brief 
visits to this country for health, in both of which he gave a powerful impulse to the mission- 
ary work in the churches. His labors were incessant and arduous. As a preacher, he was marked 
by clearness, power, and spirituality. As a counselor and guide of the native churches, his 
sound, discriminating judgment was invaluable. In literary work his labors are abundant. 
He gave to the Karens a written language, he prepared a Karen Dictionary, and aided in the 
translation of the Karen Scriptures, besides publishing numerous books and tracts in the Bur- 
man and Karen languages. 

The noble woman who for so many years stood by his side as his wife and helper in the 
gospel, went to her rest only a little before him, and after her death, he resided in Rangoon, in 
great feebleness of body, tenderly cared for in the families of Mr. Bennett and Dr. Binney, 
until, on the 10th day of June last, he “ was not, for God took him.” 

We intend in future numbers to show to the readers of the Magazine speaking likenesses of 
missionary workers at home and abroad. 
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Ir will be interesting to our readers to take a glance at our various mission fields, and at the 
present state of the work in each of them. It will also help them to see the names of the 
missionaries in connection with the fields which they occupy. It will of course be impossible 
in the space at our command to give the proposed survey in much detail. But a mere outline 
will be of service, and this is all we can undertake. 


BURMAH. 


The mission in Burmah was commenced at RanGoon, the chief seaport of Burmah, situated 
on the Rangoon River, one of the outlets of the Irrawaddy, about thirty-five miles from the 
Bay of Bengal, by Dr. Judson, in 1813. Rangoon is at present the centre of our missions in 
that country. There are three departments at this station, viz.: Burman, Sgau Karen, and 
Pwo Karen. Here are also located the Printing Establishment and Book Depository, the Karen 
Theological Seminary, and the Karen College. 

The Sgau Karen department is under the charge of the Rev. J. B. Vinton, and embraces 
2,465 church members, 52 churches, 57 native preachers, 9 of whom are ordained, and 34 schools 
exclusive of the College and Theological Seminary, with 643 pupils. 

The Pwo Karen depar'ment is under the charge of Rev. D. L. Brayton, and embraces 339 
members, 15 churches, 15 native preachers, 3 of whom are ordained, and 2 schools with 151 
pupils. 

The Burman department is under the care of Rev. E. A. Sevens, D. D., and includes a church 
membership of 224, 2 churches, 11 native preachers, one of whom is ordained, and 3 schools, 
ooe of which is under the charge of Miss A. R. Gage, with about 100 pupils. 

The Printing Establishment is under the charge of Rev. C, Bennett, Superintendent, and Rev. 
I. D. Colburn, Assistant Superintendent. Mr. Colburn is also the Treasurer of the Missions, 
and the General Agent of the Union for the purchase and holding of real estate in Burmah. 
Mr. William H. S. Hascall sailed the latter part of August last, to join the printing establish- 
ment as printer. 

The Theological Seminary is under the supervision of Rev. J. G. Binney, D. D., assisted by 
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i several native professors. The number of students in the Seminary is at present 111. The 
E Rangoon College opened on the 28th of May last, with Dr. Binney as President, three native 
: teachers and 25 students. The Rev. John Packer, late Professor in the State University 


of Missouri, sailed the latter part of October last to be associated with Dr. Binney either in 
the College or the Theological Seminary. 
Thongzai, about one hundred miles to the northwest of Rangoon is nominally an outstation 
of the Burman department, though practically a separate station, and is,chiefly directed by Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls, assisted by Miss Kate F. Evans. This station has 3 churches, 174 church mem- 
bers, 8 native preachers, and 5 schools with 195 pupils. 
All these departments have been prosperous during the past year, though nearly all of them 

| are in need: of more laborers. The word preached has produced its proper effect, and scores 

of dark souls have been converted and added to the churches. The total personnel of Ameri- 
can laborers connected with this station is 17. 


The station at Mautmarn was established in 1827, by the Rev. George Dana B sardman. 
The city is situated on the River or Bay of Martaban, about 25 miles from the Bay of Bengal, 
in a southeasterly direction from Rangoon, There are two departments at this station — 
Burman and Sgau Karen. The former is under the charge of Rev. J. M. Haswell, D. D., 
assisted by his son, Rev. J. R. Haswell. In connection with this department is the flourishing 
female boarding-school, conducted by the daughter of the Senior Missionary, Miss Susie E. 
Haswell. There are 3 churches with a membership of 165, and 7 native preachers, of whom 
3 are ordained, and 12 schools with 261 pupils. There is in the district, a large Peguan 
population, among whom the Senior Missionary labors as far as he is able, and intd whose lan- 
guage he has translated several tracts. Additional laborers are needed in this department. 

The Sgau Karen department of Maulmain is under the charge of Rey. S. B. Rand, who is 
assisted in his school work by his sister, Miss Cornelia H. Rand. There are 15 churches, 897 
church members, 22 native preachers, 6 of whom are ordained, and 12 schools with 261 pupils. 
In both departments the spiritual results of the year have been encouraging. 


Tavoy, the chief city of the Province of the same name, was first occupied as a missionary 
station by Rev. George Dana Boardman, in 1828. It is situated on the Tavoy River about 25 
miles from the Bay of Bengal, and ab ut 150 miles south of Maulmain. The station has latterly 
been under the charge of Rev. J. F. Norris, but he has been absent more than a year, and is 
now in this country in quest of health. There are 23 Karen churches, consisting of 831 mem- 
bers, 21 native preachers, and 1 school with 149 pupils. There is also 1 Burman chorch in 
the city, consisting of 12 members. Even should Mr. Norris be able to return to this field, there 
should be another missionary on the ground at the earliest day possible. 


BassE1y, one of the chief rice ports of Burmah, situated on the Bassein River, one of the 
mouths of the Irrawaddy, about 70 miles from the Bay of Bengal, and 100 miles west of Ran- 
i goon, was first occupied as a missionary station by Rev. E. L. Abbott and Rev. H. L. Van 
; Meter in 1852. It is really the successor of what was known as the Arracan Mission, founded 
f by Rev. Grover 8. Comstock in 1835. It now consists of three departments: the Sgau Karen, 
the Pwo Karen, and the Burman. The Sgau Karen department has latterly been under the 
charge of Rev. C. H. Carpenter, who, though still connected with the mission, is now in this 
country, with his wife, on account of ill-health, having been succeeded by Rev. H. M. Hopkin- 
son. Mr. Hopkinson now has the assistance of Miss Isabella Watson, and Miss A. L. Stevens, 
in the school work of the mission. There are 26 churches comprising 6,201 members, with 82 
native preachers, 22 of whom are ordained. There are 56 schools with 1,910 pupils. Miss H. 
M. Norris, from Nova Scotia, has rendered important aid in the schools, but contemplates a 
removal to another field. ; 

4 The Pwo Karen department is under the care of Rev. Sabin T. Goodell. There are 20 
f churches, 776 members, 52 native preachers, 6 of whom are ordained, and 356 pupils in schools. 
Miss Higby, appointed by the Woman’s Union Society, has been associated in the school work, 
but at last advices contemplated removing with Miss Norris, to another field. 

The Burman department is under the care of Rev. M. Jameson, who has the assistance of 
Miss Lefevre, a missionary of the Woman’s Union Society, There are 5 churches, 100 members, 
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4 native preachers, and 2 schools with 70 pupils. The total of American laborers in the three 
departments of this station is 12, The uniform success of former years, in all departments of 
labor, has also marked the last year. 


. 
. 


HeEnrTHaDaA, a large town on the Irrawaddy River, 120 miles north of Rangoon, was occupied 
as a mission station by Rev. B. C. Thomas and Rev. A. R. R. Crawley and their wives in 1854. 
There is a Burman and a Sgau Karen department at the station, the former now under the care of 
Rev. Arthur R. R. Crawley, and Rev. William George, assisted by Miss Rosa H. Adams, who 
has a flourishing boarding-school for girls. There are 2 churches consisting of 114 members, 
35 of whom have been baptized within the last four months, 7 native preachers, and 3 
schools with 100 pupils. The Burman work in the Henthada district is now in a state of 
unwonted prosperity. 

The Karen department is under the charge of Rev. D. A. W. Smith, who is aided in his 
school work by Miss Minnie DeWolfe, from Nova Scotia. The department comprises 49 
churches, 1,668 members, 51 native preachers, of whom 9 are ordained, and a number of schools 
with 422 pupils. The year has been one of encouragement, and has been marked by an increase 
of the grace of giving. The whole number of American laborers in both departments is 7, 
exclusive of Mrs. Crawley, who is now in this country. 


SUWAYGYEEN, situated at the junction of the Shwaygyeen and Sitang rivers, and about 75 
miles north of Rangoon, was first occupied as a missionary station by Rev. Norman Harris, in 
1853, who is still in charge. Two months after his arrival Mr. Harris baptized 8 converts, and 
constituted them into a church. There are now in the district 16 churches with an aggregate 
of 845 members, 16 native preachers, 3 of whom are ordained, and 111 pupils in the schools. 
Kah Cher, a native recently graduated from Madison University, sailed early in the autumn 
to join Mr. Harris, and gives promise of becoming an effective helper. Mrs. Harris is in this 
country on account of ill health. Reinforcements are needed, but in spite of all impediments 
the work goes steadily on. 


TounGoo, a large city 100 miles north of Shwaygyeen, on the Sitang River, was chosen by 
Rev. Francis Mason, D, D., as a mission station, and was first ocenpied by him, in 1853. The 
mission consists of three departments: the Sgau Karen, the Bghai Karen, and the Shan. The 
Sqay, Karen department is under the charge of Rev. E. B Cross, D. D. Miss S. B. Barrows has 
just joined the mission, and will be associated with Mrs. Cross in her girls’ school. Dr. Cross, 
in addition to his evangelical work, is engaged in revising the Sgau Karen Scriptures, while the 
venerable Dr. Mason is devoting the evening of his days to the preparation of a Karen Concord- 
ance of the Scriptures. There are 39 churches connected with this department with 1,486 
members, 36 native preachers, of whom 7 are ordained, and 335 pupils in the schools. 

The Bghai Karen department is under the supervision of Rev. Alonzo Bunker, who will soon 
be assisted in his school work by Misses H. N. Eastman and Mary Butler. This department 
has 26 churches with 1,270 members, 27 native preachers, 3 of whem are ordained, and 256 
pupils in schools. A very considerable increase of the number, both of churches and members, 
will be presented when we receive the statistics of the union effected within the year with a 
portion of those who, influenced by Mr. Mason, have for some time stood aloof from the mission. 

The Shan department is under the care of Rev. J. N. Cushing and Rev. E. D. Kelley. This 
work is in its infancy. Mr. Cushing is completing his Shan Dictionary, and has translated and 
published the Gospel of Matthew in that language. Mr. Kelley has progressed so far in his 
knowledge of the language as to begin to preach. There is 1 church, consisting of 16 mem- 
bers, and 3 native preachers. There is a feeble Burman interest which Mr. Cushing has been 
trying to foster. The prospects of all departments at this station are highly encouraging. There 
are 12 American laborers connected with the station. . 


Prog, a considerable city on the Irrawaddy, 170 miles north of Rangoon, was occupied as a 
station in 1852, by Rev. E. Kincaid, D. D., and Rev. Thomas Simons. Dr. Kincaid left the 
station in 1865. Since that time Rev. Edward O. Stevens has become associated with Mr. 
Simons, and the work is now carried on by them jointly. There are 3 churches with 184 
members, 8 native preachers, 3 of whom are ordained, and 110 pupils in schools. There are 4 
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American laborers connected with the station. 


Mr. Simons’ daughter is on the way to join 
her father. The mission is prosperous. 


ASSAM. 


This country lies on the northwestern frontier of Burmah, running about 400 miles in a south- 
westerly direction from the border of China, on the east, and stretching across the valley of 
the Brahmaputra to the Himmalaya Mountains on the north. It is occupied by different tribes 
differing widely in character and civilization, as the Assamese, Mikirs, Nagas, Garos, ete. The 
country was first occupied as missionary ground by Rey. Nathan Brown, who was accompanied 
by Mr. O. T. Cutter, as a printer, in 1836. There are at present four stations in Assam. The 
northeasternmost station is SussaGor, on the Brahmaputra River, where the press is located, 
under the charge of Rev. E. W. Clark, who, during the absence of Rev. William Ward, D. D., 
and wife, in this country, has also superintended the entire work of the station. Dr. and Mrs, 
Ward are now on their way back, and it is hoped that the work will receive a new impulse. 
There have been considerable accessions to the church during the year. The native helpers 
have made various excurs‘ons into the Naga hills, in the vicinity of Sibsagor, with very cheer- 
ing results. There is 1 church of 37 members, and 2 native preachers. 


NowGonG lies on the same river, about 110 miles to the northwest of the above-named 
station. Thre are two departments at this station, namely, the Assamese and the Mikir. Rev. 
Miles Bronson, D. D., is in charge of the Assamese work. Mrs. Bronson is aided in the schools 
by Miss Bronson, the daughter of the missionary in charge. The Mikir department is under 
the care of Rev. R. E. Neighbor, who has taken the place of the lamented Scott. The statistics 


of this station are mostly wanting, but we believe that there is only one church, numbering about 
45 members. 


GowuatrT1 is still lower down the river, and has been occupied since 1837. Rey. M. B. 
Comfort is now in charge, but his own and Mrs. Comfort’s health is very feeble. Mrs. Scott 
has recently joined the station, and Miss Mary D. Rankin is now on her way to join it. The 
church is small, and the work seems to languish. 


Gowa para, still lower down on the great river, is under the care of Rev. T. J. Keith, Rev. 
I. J. Stoddard being on his way to this country, in impaired health. This is the most tryitful 
station in Assam, as well as the youngest. It was commenced by Mr. Stoddard in 1867, for the 
purpose of reaching the Garos, among whom a remarkable interest had just before been awakened. 
There are 5 churches with a membership of between 200 and 300, and 10 schools with about 
170 pupils. The work has been prosperous from the first, and continues so without abatement. 


The whole number of American laborers connected with the missions in Assam is 19, two of 
whom are now in this country. 


MISSION 


TO THE TELOOGOOS., 


The Teloogoo people inhabit the country stretching from Orissa to Madras, north and s: uth 
about 600 miles, with an average breadth of 400 miles inland from the coast, and number about 
16,000,000. The mission to this people was established in 1835, by the appointment of Rev. E. 
L. Abbott and Rev. Samuel S. Day to labor among them. Mr. Abbott was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Burmah, and Mr. Day and wife proceeded to the new field alone. He spent his first 
year in the country at Vizigapatam, a point then occupied by the English Baptist Board. The 
next year he removed to Madras, which had been selected as the headquarters of the mission. 
Rev. Stephen Van Husen and wife joined the mission early in 1840, and proceeded immediately 
to NELLORE, a considerable city, situated 110 miles northwest of Madras, which became thereafter 
the centre of operations. The church at Nellore was constituted in 1844, consisting of 8 members, 
including the missionaries and their wives. The progress of the work was slow, the climate 
proved very trying, and the missionaries one after another were compelled to retire with broken 
health. The session of the Union in May, 1848, was largely cccupied with the question of 
abandoning the field. It was decided, however, to remain, and Rev. Lyman Jewett an‘| wife 
joined Mr. Day in 1849. Rev. John E. Clough joined the mission in 1865, and in 1867 removed 
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to Ongole, about 70 miles north of Nellore. Since this date remarkable prosperity has attended 
the mission. ‘The conversions have been numbered by thousands. Rev. A. V. Timpany and 
wife joined the mission in 1868, and Rev. John McLaurin and wife in 1870. The station at 
Ramapatam was occupied in 1870. It is on the coast, about midway between Nellore and Ongole. 
A building for a Theological School was erected the year before last, and the school was opened 
in September of last year. Rev. Edwin Bullard joined the mission in 1870, and Miss A. L. Pea- 
body the last year. There are now 9 churches in the mission with a membership of about 2,500, 
and about 40 native helpers of all grades. Revs. L. Jewett and E. Bullard are at Nellore, 
Mrs. Jewett being in this country. Rev. J. McLaurin and wife are at Ongole, Rev. J. E. 
Clough and wife being in this country. Rev. A. V. Timpany and wife, with Miss Peabody, are 
at Ramapatam. The mission needs to be reinforced at once with at least three new families. 
There are one or two important centres which ought to be occupied, but which must lie waste 
until reinforcements can be sent. 


CHINA. 


The Missions to the Chinese date back as far as 1833, when Rev. John Taylor Jones left 
Rangoon in March of that year, and settled in Bangkok, the capital of Siam. It is situated 
on the Meinam River, about 25 miles from the head of the Gulf of Siam. Mr. Jones came in 
contact with a large number of Chinese, who visited Bangkok for purposes of trade, many 
of whom fixed their residence there. The first four converts baptized by him were 
Chinese. This circumstance, coupled with the fact that this portion of the population 
proved most accessible, led to the determination to establish a mission among them. Rev. 
William Dean, now the venerable Senior Missionary at Bangkok, was accordingly appointed, 
in 1834, the first missionary to the Chinese. He remained a few months at Singapore, study- 
ing the Chinese language, and reached Bangkok in June, 1835, and entered at once on his 
labors as a Chinese mi-sionary. This station, and the one at Macao, a port under the jurisdic- 
tion of Portugal, occupied in 1836, by Rev. J. L. Shuck and wife, were intended as points of 
approach to China, as soon as that country should be open. At length the treaty between 
China and England, in 1842, ceded the island of Horg Kong to England, and opened the five 
ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, and Shanghai to English commerce and the resi- 
dence of foreigners. In February of that year Mr. Dean left Bangkok for the purpose of 
selecting a new point for a mission in China. He arrived in Hong Kong in the following June, 
and thence proceeded as far east as the island of Chusan. As the degree of toleration that 
would be accorded to foreigners was yet very doubtful it was thought wise to locate the mission, 
for the time, at Hong Kong. Mr. Dean and Mr. Shuck accordingly decided to settle at this 
point, under the protection of the English flag. Mr. Dean had heretofore used the Tie Chiu 
dialect, and he therefore confined his labors to that portion of the people who came from the 
Tie Chiu province. In May, 1843, a church was constituted composed of the Tie Chiu people. 
This was properly the beginning of what is now known as the Southern China Mission. That 
little church continues to this day, though Hong Kong is now only an outstation. 


Swatow, about 150 miles east of Hong Kong, is now the headquarters of the Southern 
China Mission. Since its removal from Hong Kong in 1869 it has been under the care of Rev. 
J. W. Johnson and Rev. William Ashmore. On the 8th of October last, Mr. Johnson was 
‘stricken with paralysis, and on the 21st of the same month ent-red into rest. His lamented 
death is noticed elsewhere. Rev. S. B. Partridge, late of the Chinese mission at Bangkok, has 
been transferred to Swatow, to fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Johnson’s death. There are 
now 2 churches on the mainland, with 142 members and 11 native preachers. The mission is 
one of the most prosperous in China. 


In the autumn of 1843, Dr. D. J. Macgowan arrived in Chusan, an island on the eastern 
eoist of China, and thence went to Ningpo, one of the five ports, where he established a mission 
hospital, and where he remained several years dispensing to the bodily ailments of the people, 
and teaching them the new doctrines of Christianity. This was the seed from which has 
grown up the Eastern China Mission, of which Nixepo is at present the principal station. 
Rev. E. C. Lord arrived at the station in June, 1847, and Rev. Josiah R. Goddard in 1848. 
Mr. Goddard died in 1854, and Mr. Lord resigned in 1863. The present personnel of the 
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mission consists of Rev. Miles J. Knowlton, D. D., and wife, Rev. Josiah R. Goddard, son of the 
former missionary of the same name, and his wife, a daughter of Dr. Dean, and Rev. Horace 
Jenkins and wife. Messrs. Knowlton and Goddard are located at Ningpo, and Mr. Jenkins is 
designated to ZOAHYING, a large city about 100 miles to the southwest of Ningpo. There is 
another station, Hang Chow, north of Ningpo, a large city, in the midst of a populous region, 
which is at present unoccupied. There are now 3 churches in the mission, comprising 226 
members, and 17 native preachers. Dr. Knowlton is charged with the important work of open- 
ing a Theological School in Ningpo for the training of native preachers. The mission needs 
one or two more laborers, but is in an encouraging state. 


Meantime the work among the Chinese at BANGKOK goes on under the superintendence of 
the venerable William Dean, D. D. There are 3 churches with an aggregate of about 100 mem- 
bers, several of whom have been baptized during the last few months, and 6 native helpers. 
The question whether we ought to keep up a mission at this station, exclusively for the Chinese, 
is now receiving the earnest attention of the Committee. The mission has accomplished the 
ulterior end for which it was founded, having furnished the starting point of all our work in China, 
and it now seems not unreasonable that it should, as soon as practicable, follow in the direc- 
tion to which it has all the while pointed. What has been gained should, indeed, be held, and — 
as far as possible, fostered ; but it may not be wise to expend the force intended for the evan- 
gelization of China at so remote a point, and among the constantly shifting emigrations of that 
wonderful people. 


JAPAN. 


During the year just closed the Union has projected a mission to Japan, and Rev. Nathan 
Brown, D. D., formerly of the Assam Mission, and his wife, and Rev. Jonathan Goble and wife, 
who have resided twelve years in Japan, are now on their way to Yokohama where they are to 
be stationed as missionaries. Two more families will be sent out as early during the present 
year as possible. 


AFRICA. 


Our mission work in Africa dates back to 1821, when Lott Carey and Colin Teage were 
sent out to commence work in that country. In the distribution of the missions resulting from 
the separation of the North and the South, in 1846 —a distribution governed chiefly by the 
preferences of the missionaries in the various fields — Africa gradually fell into the hands of the 
Southern Board. Owing to the embarrassments growing out of the late civil war, the Southern 
Board were unable to continue their support of the mission, and an appeal was made to the 
Missionary Union. In 1869 we resumed work in Liberia in the hope of gradually working out 
among the heathen population. Aid has been rendered to many feeble churches, a training 
school has been opened at Virginia, for the education of preachers and teachers, and Rev. Jacob 
W. Vonbrunn, a native Bassa, and an influential man among his tribe, has been aided to build 
a chapel and school house at Vonbrunnsville. The progress of the gospel has been somewhat 
marked in some quarters, and we are looking for a large ingathering at no distant day. 


EUROPE. 


The Missionary Union has missions in France, Germany, Sweden, Spain, and Greece. The 
mission to France was commenced in 1832. The progress of the work has been slow, but it is 
deeply grounded in the truth. There is now a considerable number of French preachers, who 
are able to teach and lead their people, and the cause seems to have received a new impulse. 
The Committee have decided to provide a commodious chapel for the church in Paris; the foun- 


dations are laid and the walls are going up. There are eight churches, with an aggregate 
membership of about 600. 


The Mission in Germany dates from 1834, when Rev. J. G. Oncken and six others were bap- 
tized in the Elbe, by Dr. Barnas Sears, and constituted into a church. The Union has made 
stated appropriations from year to year since that time, while large amounts have also been 
derived from the contributions of friends in England and Scotland. There are now connected 
with the mission 103 churches, with 20,000 members, and 270 ministers and colporteurs. 
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The Mission in Sweden dates back to 1853. 
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It was aided at first by the American Baptist 


Publication Society, but in 1866 it had grown to such proportions that that Society desired to 


transfer it to the Missionary Union. 
people wonderfully. 


The word of God has grown and multiplied among the 
Where in 1853 there were only a few baptized believers, there are now 10 


associations, 220 churches, 9,000 church members, and 129 pastors besides evangelists. And still 


the work grows. 
The Mission in Spain was adopted in 1870. 


churches with nearly 200 members. 


It is under the superintendence of Rev. W. I. 
Knapp, Ph. D., and has been attended with a good degree of success. 


There are now four 


The Mission to Greece was reopened last year under the charge of Rev. D. Z. Sakellarios. . 
The Lord seems to smile upon the labors of the missionary, though we are not able to record 
any signal display of his power in the awakening of the people. 


A TOUR AMONG THE KARENS OF SIAM. 


BY REV. C. H. CARPENTER, 


PLAN AND PURPOSE. 

Ever since the days of Boardman, the locale, 
numbers, and disposition of the Karens in Siam 
towards the gospel have been subjects of fre- 
quent conjecture and deep interest to the 
Christian Karens and their missionaries in Bur- 
mah. The elder Vinton made long preaching 
tours beyond the Thoung yeen River towards 
Rahaing and Zimmay, north of Siam proper. 
Mr. Brayton visited Pwo villages on the Siam- 
ese border twice; once from Tavoy, and 
again from Maulmain with Mr. Harris, but was 
turned back by small-pox and the opposition of 
native officials. From its origin, the Burmah 
Baptist Missionary Convention contemplated 
evangelistic work in regions unoccupied by the 
local Home Mission societies. It was early 
seen that no more appropriate Karen field could 
be found than that in Siam. Accordingly na- 
tive missionaries were repeatedly sent by the 
Convention across the border. They preached 
in a score or more of villages. S’Quaine lived, 
with his wife, for more than a year in a Pwo 
village on the head waters of the Me-klong 
River. These brethren reported that the Ka- 
rens whom they reached generally professed to 
be afraid that their Siamese rulers would be 
angry with them if they should change their re- 
ligion for that of the white man; and that on 
account of this fear or from natural indifference 
to religious truth, but few would listen long to 
their preaching. These somewhat discouraging 
reports did not satisfy us that a properly con- 
stituted mission to the Karens of Siam would 
be unsuccessful. A mission steadily prose- 


MISSIONARY IN BURMAH. 


cuted from a base in Siam itself, under the 
immediate direction of American teachers, 
would give far more light and inspire more 
confidence than the desultory visits of native 
preachers, who are often suspected of being 
spies from the adjacent kingdom. 

Meanwhile the attention of Baptist brethren 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had been 
turned to this field, and the plan of establishing 
an independent mission to the Karens in Siam 
was discussed. 

My own interest in the field had been so 
strong, that on the return of Dr. Binney to the 
Seminary in 1866, I wrote to the Executive 
Committee, urging them to enter upon it, and 
offering myself for the work. The Committee 
favored the plan, but did not deem it practica- 
ble at that time. My interest in it continued, 
however, and when from failing health a jour- 
ney to America became necessary, we deter- 
mined, Providence permitting, to go by way of 
the Karen villages in Siam. Our health had 
suffered from excessive care rather than from 
disease and bodily fatigue. We hardly expected 
to escape mountain fever altogether, bat we 
were accustomed to jungle travel, and felt 
sure of a welcome and assistance from Ka- 
rens everywhere. The plan did not therefore 
seem to us presumptuous, and the ends to be 
cained seemed to justify the risk. These ends 
were, first, full and accurate information as to 
the numbers of the Karens and the extent of 
territory occupied by them in Siam, their lan- 
guage and religion, the real attitude of the 
Siamese rulers towards missionary operations 
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at a distance from the capital, the views of mis- 
sionary brethren at Bang-kok on these sub- 
jects, the best location for a Karen mission 
station, ete. ; and second, making known to all 
whom we could reach the way of salvation, as 
fully as our time would permit. 


THE START. 


Accordingly, we left Bassein and all its im- 
portant interests, Jan. 2, 1872. In Rangoon I 
met brother Hopkinson, and made over to him 
the funds and accounts of the Sgau Karen 
schools and mission in Bassein. I also procured 
from Mr. Fowle, the Siamese Consul, a pass- 
port to Bang-kok with the broad seal of the 
royal white elephant, which proved to be of es- 
sential service. We left Maulmain Jan. 17, 
by boat, and reached the most eastern Karen 
church in the district, the one at Kyah-eng, on 
Friday the 19th. Here we completed our 
preparations and hired three elephants for the 
journey to Pra-thoo-wan in Siam. Our party 
consisted of Mrs. Carpenter and myself; a Ka- 
ren lad going with us to America, at his father’s 
expense, for an education; two ordained 
preachers, Myah-oo of Maulmain, Sah-poh of 
Bassein, and two recent graduates from the 
Seminary, Ger-pau and Ng'pok, also from 
Maulmain and Bassein respectively; besides 
quite a party of Karens, mostly Christians, who 
avail themselves of our protection across the 
border, where they hope to buy elephants. 

After a delightful Sabbath with brother 
Rand, the aged pastor Tah-oo, and other old 
friends in this Christian community, we started 
on our journey of six hundred miles through 
the wilderness to Bang-kok. Our continual 
prayer is that the Lord will bless the journey 
to the enlightenment of souls, and to the ad- 
vancement of the bounds of his kingdom until 
it shall embrace hundreds of villages on the 
mountains of benighted Siam. 


GENERAL COURSE, 


Our general course is southeast. For five 
days we followed up the eastern bank of the 
Attaran River and one of its branches to the 
mountain pass, through which we enter Siam- 
ese territory. There are several Pwo Karen 
villages on this route, and many in the Wau- 
rau valley, which lies parallel to this on the 
west; there are also a large number of 
Sgau villages north of this in the Houng-da- 
rau valley, all of which are perishing for the 
gospel. Brother Rand and the native brethren 
associated with him have a wide field to culti- 
vate, and much of it has hardly been broken, 


Karens of Siam. (January, 
When shall we see the heathen Karens in Brit- 
ish Burmah as well as in Siam turning to the 
Lord in thousands as they did in former days ? 
The Christians in Bassein and Maulmain have 
much of the missionary spirit, but they have 
too little faith in the efficacy of Christian effort. 
They exaggerate the hardness of the heathen 
heart. 

All of the Pwos in this vicinity are pro- 
fessed Buddhists. At Kroo-see, Shway-poo-hat, 
Kwah-te-ree and Poo-Kau, we tried to tell them 
of a Saviour. A few listened with interest, 
but it was the time of their great semi-annual 
feast, and in two of the villages which we 
passed through, the people had come together 
from miles around for a merry-making and to 
go through with the forms of a lifeless religion. 
The pagodas which they build on these occa- 
sions are merely conical piles of bamboos set 
up on the larger end and bound together, 
These piles are solid, perhaps twelve feet in 
diameter at the base, tapering upwards, and 
topped out with a tall bamboo and an open 
umbrella over all, perhaps one hundred feet 
from the ground. Outside of the clear space 
around the pagoda there are frail bamboo al- 
tars covered with cheap offerings, and spacious 
booths for the priests’ and musicians’ use, and 
others for the people to lounge and sleep in. 


DANGER ATIEAD. 


From the Inspector of Police at Nat-Khy- 
oung and the one at Kannee, we learned that 
orders had just been received to look out for a 
band of 80 or 90 dacoits, who were said to be 
proceeding southward directly across our track. 
At Poo-Kau, the last village in British territory, 
where we slept Thursday night, we were told 
that men from the village, while out hunting 
near the border, had heard several musket shots. 
As ordinary travellers would have come through 
to the village before our arrival, they feared 
that the shots were fired by robbers. Our 
party was a strong one, but the Karen traders 
were considerably alarmed by these reports. 
Friday evening, however, after a long day’s 
march, during which we too heard shots ahead, 
the mystery of the firing was explained. On 
the island at the fork of the river where we in- 
tended to camp, we came upon a large party 
of K’wahs, numbering 105 men, women, and 
children. On account of severe oppression from 
the Siamese officials, they had fled from their 
homes in the Se-sa-wat valley, six days’ journey 
eastward, Some of them could speak Karen, 
showing that there are Karens where they 
came from. They had travelled mostly by 
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night, avoiding the villages. Their rice was 
all gone, and they were pinched with hunger. 
We gave them all we could spare, and great 
was their gratitude. They had just completed 
some thirty bamboo rafts, on which they em- 
barked the next morning. Sammy, our “ ele- 
phant captain,” a Christian Karen from Kyah- 
eng, was very anxious to have them stop and 
settle near his village, hoping that they would 
thus hear the gospel and become Christians. 
He loaned them several rupees to buy food with, 
and they promised to stop at Kyah-eng till his 
return. 


CROSSING THE LINE. 


Friday the trail ran for 12 or 15 mi‘es al- 
most under the shadow of immense limestone 
cliffs from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high. Saturday 
morning we began to approach the boundary, 
the ascent still gradual for the mest part. 
About 9 A.M., we reached the remains of an 
old Peguan stronghold, placed here doubtless to 
guard the pass against hostile incursions from 
Siam. The moat and ramparts and a large 
tank are still visible. By this route the great 
Alompra marched his army in 1767, when he 
destroyed the old capital, Ayuthia, and slew 
the king of Siam. By this route, we hope, 
scores of native missionaries will go on their 
errands of mercy from the churches in Burmah 
to their heathen brethren in the Me-klong val- 
ley. 

At 11 o’clock, contrary to our custom, we 
halted two hours for dinner at the last water in 
British territory. Half an hour’s march from 
this point brought us to the -boundary at 
“ Three Pagodas,” so called. They are merely 
three large piles of rough stones, heaped to- 
gether by the boundary commissioners of the 
two countries. From this point we went on 
rapidly by an easy, descending trail till an hour 
after dark, when we camped on the ea-tern 
bank of the Than-ga-lay river. Here we spent 
our first Sabbath in Siam, far from the habita- 
tions of men, but happy in the conviction that, 
as in Burmah, thousands of the elect shall yet 
be gathered in this dark laud. 


A DETOUR —SGAU KAREN. 


Early Monday morning we resumed our 
march. At 8 o’clock we left the main road to” 
Bang-kok via Weng-ka which travellers ordina- 
rily take, and proceeded in an easterly direc- 
tion to the village of the Pwo Karen governor 
of Pra thoo-wan, the highest Siamese official 
this side of Kan-boo-rie, where we arrived at 2 
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p. M. There is a belt of Sgau villages to the 
south of this, and a larger one to the northeast, 
but all in this vicinity are Pwo. While the 
Pwo Karen dialect varies exceedingly in dif- 
ferent districts, so that our Bassein preachers 
could understand and talk with the people here 
with difficulty, the Sgau language is snbstan- 
tially the same wherever it is spoken. It is 
providential that the Bible was first translated 
into Sgau Karen, that too at Maulmain, which 
is nearly the geographical centre of the Sgau 
Karen habitat. For the same reason, it is for- 
tunate that the Sgau language was adopted 
from the beginning for use in the Karen Theo- 
logical Seminary. In the College as well as 
the Seminary, some one dialect must be fixed 
upon as the medium of vernacular instruction 
for Sgaus and Pwos, for Bghais and Mopghas 
alike. The Sgau is undoubtedly the best 
adapted for this purpose. 


KIND RECEPTION. 


The governor received us with great cordial- 
ity. His people insisted on feeding our whole 
party, over thirty in number, during the three 
days of our stay. He gave us all the information 
we required as to the locality and numbers of the 
Karens. His district is covered with rugged 
hills, and abounds in rocky fastnesses known 
only to the Karens themselves. During the 
centuries of war between Burmah and Siam, 
this has been the track followed by hostile ar- 
mies from either side, but the Karens have 
always had secure asylums for themselves and 
their cattle. They have long been practically 
independent of the Siamese. The other races 
are taxed to the very limit of endurance, but 
no tax or service of any kind is exacted from 
the Karens, except to convey occasional mes- 
sengers of the King from one village to the 
next. 

The governor professes to be a Buddhist, and 
supports quite a large monastery, in which his 
son is one of the novitiates. The people pride 
themselves on a strict observance of the Buddh- 
ist law. They drink no arrack, and keep no 
fowls or pigs for slaughter. But observation 
here, as below, convinces me that the Siamese 
Pwos profess Buddhism mainly because it is 
the King’s religion. Even the priests do not 
understand the tenets of Buddhism well enough 
to defend it. They have no brick or stone 
pagodas, no idols, so far as we saw, save half 
a dozen small ones about a finger long. The 
Sgaus quite generally retain their primitive su- 
perstitions without adopting Buddhism. 
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PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


We preached to the people here and to their 
priests faithfully. The native brethren went 
out to all of the surrounding villages within a 
day’s journey and preached, the people every- 
where listening well. But the governor loves 
his office too well to imperil it, as he supposes, 
by accepting the new religion. The people 
around him generally refuse to believe that the 
King would tolerate Christianity in his domin- 
ions. They say that nothing but the sight of 
an edict of toleration under the royal seal will 
convince them. We leave them, as we left so 
many on this journey, with the sad conviction 
that they neither understand nor care to un- 
derstand the truths which they have heard 
about God and eternity, unless they can be as- 
sured of protection against temporal loss. At 
the same time, if the truth as it is in Jesus 
were preached here long enough, patiently and 
lovingly, it would surely be received by some, 
and the truth would free them, as it has freed 
so many like them, from the fear of man and 
demons. 


RIVER TRAVEL. 


At night the cold in this narrow mountain 
valley was severe, and the Karens in our party 
suffered much. The danger of contracting 
fever under such circumstances, when the sys- 
tem is relaxed by hot days and the fatigue of 
travel, is great. On Thursday, as the elephants 
from Kyah-eng had returned, the governor sent 
three of his own to convey us and our baggage 
some twenty-five miles to the bank of the Red- 
stone or western fork of the Me-klong River, 
at Tee-wah-plong. Here we obtained small 
dug-outs, in which to make the remainder of 
our journey. From this point we followed the 
Red-stone, shooting nearly a hundred rapids, 
to its junction with the eastern fork at Kan- 
boo-rie. The valley is narrow, and most of the 
villages are on the banks or within a few miles 
of the river. We divided our preaching force 
into two or three parties, and made it a rule to 
visit every village within half a day’s walk of 
the boats. In this manner we offered to the 
inhabitants of forty-three Karen villages free 
pardon and eternal riches through Jesus Christ. 
In some places, particularly among the Sgaus, 
considerable interest was manifested. We 
might give interesting details of conversations 
with various individuals, but they would per- 
haps mislead the reader. The general attitude 
of the people was like that of the people in 
Pra-thoo-wan, “Give us proof that the King 
will not molest us, and we will learn to read 
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your books, — perhaps we will worship your 
God.” We have no evidence that a single 
soul accepted Christ through our preaching, 
but we are certain that many hundreds heard 
of Him who had never heard before. If we 
could have tarried longer, favorable impres- 
sions might have been deepened into saving 
convictions. As it is, our hope is in God and 
the labors of those whom He may send after us. 


KAN-BOO-RIE TO BANG-KOK. 


Within two days of Kan-boo-rie the Karen 
villages left the river bank, retreating towards 
the mountains on the west and south, and 
the Taleing villages began to appear. Above 
that point, there is hardly an acre of level, in- 
terval land, and the entire population, with 
the exception of twelve or fifteen Taleing fam- 
ilies, is Karen, the Sgaus and Pwos being in 
nearly equal numbers. This homogeneousness 
of population is favorable to missionary effort, 
but the villages are small and far apart. We 
spent one day in Kan-boo-rie. It is finely lo- 
cated, and is quite a large, walled town. There 
are many Chinamen, which secures a good na- 
tive market and good servants, in case mission 
families should be located here. We made a 
long visit on the Siamese governor. He was 
very hospitable and friendly. He showed us a 
Siamese New Testament which one of the 
Presbyterian missionaries had given him, and 
showed his liberality, if not his intelligence, 
by saying that in his opinion Buddhism and 
Christianity were the same at bottom. One 
day below Kan-boo-rie we passed a Roman 
Catholic establishment. I called on the priest 
for a few minutes. He claimed to have 800 
converts. He is one of eighteen French priests 
in Siam, besides their bishop. As in China, 
they assume a great deal of importance. 
When travelling, they always fly the French 
tricolor with a silver cross in the centre, at the 
stern of their boats. We reached the kindest 
of friends in Bang-kok, February 26, just forty- 
one days from Maulmain, thankful for so many 
journeying mercies, and thankful for another 
taste of the comforts and social enjoyments of 
a Christian home. 


DISTANCES. 


The following table of distances between 
Maulmain and Bang-kok is calculated from the 
number of hours that our elephants or boats 
were actually in motion : — 


To Kyah-eng, by boat, 21 hours, at 4 miles per hour, 
84 miles. 
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To Three Pagodas (boundary), by elephant, 49 hours, 


at 24 miles per hour, 1224 miles. 

To Pra thoo-wan (or Bang-su-am), by elephant, 134 
hours, at 25 miles per hour, 333 miles. 

To Tee-wah-plong (Red-stone), by elephant, 8 hours, 
at 3 miles per hour, 24 miles. 

To Kan-boo-rie, by boat, 75 hours, at 34 miles per 
hour, 2625 miles. 

To Bang-kok, by boat, 32 hours, at 3 m‘les per hour, 
86 miles. 

Total from Maulmain to Bang-kok, 1984 hours, 6223 
miles. 


EXPLORING TRIP FROM BANG-KOK. 


On aur way down the r’ver we heard at va- 
rious points of Karens living in the Pata-wee 
district northeast from Bang-kok. I was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to visit them, and get what 
light I could on the dispersion of the Karens 
in that direction. My hope was that they 
might prove to be the outposts of an extensive 
Karen population in the Cambodia valley. 
Accordingly, as there was no faverable oppor- 
tunity at present for securing passage to China, 
we started from Bang-kok March 6th, in a 
commodions “ house-boat,” kind'y loaned to us 
by Dr. Ifouse of the Presbyterian Mission. 
Five days’ journey up the Menam River anda 
large eastern branch which unites with it at 
the old capital Ayuthia, then a day and a half 
on foot in an easterly direction, brought me to 
one of the Karen villages referred to. The 
problem which had brought me to the water- 
shed between the Menam and Cambodia rivers 
was solved at once. The few Karens in this 
vicinity are neither indigenous, nor are they 
from the East. Their ancestors were captured 
by the Siamese in one of their incursions in 
the Tavoy district, and were brought to this 
distant place to prevent their escaping. Even 
here, isolated from the great body of their peo- 
ple, they are entirely free from taxation. They 
had settled among the Laos, and intermarried 
with them until the children’s children had lost 
the use of their own language altogether. A 
dozen or two of the older people could still 
speak Karen and understand us very well, but 
that was all. They received us kindly, and list- 
ened to our story of what the Saviour has 
done, and how their brethren in Burmah are 
reading and obeying his word, but they list- 
ened dreamingly, as if the good news was not 
for them. My own heart was sad enough. 
We could not stay with them more than a day 
or two. Even if Karen missionaries come to 
Siam, it would not pay to send teachers to 
these few, isolated Karens, who are fast losing 
their identity as a people. They know of no 
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Karens to the eastward of this, although the. 
Laos tell them that there are large numbers 
of a people near the Cambodia River who 
greatly resemble the Karens. Mr. Chandler of 
Bang-kok confirms this report. The Siamese 
officials call them “ Kars.” This trip oceupied 
us just two weeks, making in all about two 
months of labor for the Karens of Siam. 


OPINIONS IN REGARD TO THE FIELD. 


From my own observations and from infor- 
mation supplied by missionary brethren and 
others in Siam, I have formed the following 
opinions : — 


(1.) POPULATION. 


The larger part of the mountainous districts 
in Siam and the northern Laos States, — all 
in fact which borders on British, Burmah, and 
much of that in the interior, is occupied by 
Karens of the same race, and — allowing for 
variations in the Pwo — of the same language 
as the Chris ianized Karens in Burmah. ‘They 
are found as far south as Petchaburee, in the 
latitude of Mergui. Rev. Messrs. McFarland 
and Bradley, Jr., have repeatedly visited their 
villages in that vicinity. From Petchaburee a 
line drawn northward through Kan-boo-rie to 
Muang Oo-tai, thence by a curving line north- 
ward and e:stward across the Menam below 
‘Rahaing sufficiently far to include the Karens 
beyond the river, thence by the reverse curve 
back to the west of Chieng-mai or Zimmay — 
would bound the Karen country in Siam and 
its dependencies so far as now known. In all 
of these regions the population is probably quite 
sparse. 

CONDITION. 


The Karens as a people know nothing of the 
advantages of a division of labor, as practiced 
by civilized peoples, and hence their communities 
are small. The main business of every family 
is to extract grain enough from the soil to sus- 
tain life. In the intervals of reaping and sow- 
ing, each family builds and repairs its own rude 
house; each spins and weaves from the cotton 
of their own raising the few garments which 
they possess. In their wasteful system of cul- 
tivation they must labor hard and clear fresh 
fields by cutting down and burning the forest 
every year, getting but one crop of rice from 
the virgin mountain soil. Thus a small elus- 
ter of related families requires a vast tract of 
land for their support during a term of ten or 
twenty years. Then their very stomachs are 
in bondage to their superstitions, The Sgaus 
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will not raise healthful fruit, for they must follow 
their tradition to plant no seed of which they 
cannot eat the fruit the first year. Their for- 
ests are full of fine game, but the Pwos will not 
touch it, neither will they raise pigs or poultry 
for food, for the Buddh st law forbids the tak- 
ing of life. As a result, all of the Karens 
whom we saw were suffering for want of a 
nourishing and wholesome diet. They eat no 
meat, and hardly any fish or fruit. Their sole 
diet is rice and vegetable curries so hot with 
chillies, that our Karens could not eat them 
with impunity. Christianity would be their 
physical salvation. They have many children, 
but most of them die in infancy for want of 
suitable food and clothing. As Christians there 
is good reason to believe that they would mul- 
tiply rapidly. 
NUMBERS. 


It is quite difficult to form a reliable esti- 
mate of the whole number of Siamese Karens 
from the imperfect data in our possession. In 
the Red-stone or Me-klong-noi valley we vis- 
ited or gained definite information of 80 Karen 
villages, numbering by a careful computation 
603 houses. If we reckon the villages remain- 
ing in the south and those back from the river 
beyond our reach at an equal number, we shall 
have in the western half of the Me-klong val- 
ley 1,200 families, or about 6,000 souls. In the 


eastern half of. the valley, including the Se-sa-— 


wat region, we hear of one head man who bas 
70 families under him, and others with 20 
or 30 each. Two of our preachers, Sah-poh 
and Ne’pok ‘of Bassein returned this way from 
Ayuthia to Maulmain. They report the Ka- 
rens more numerous than on the southerly 
route pursued by us, and more ready to listen 
to the gospel. On the whole, I think it reason- 
able to suppose that there are at least 15,000 
Karens living south of Muang Oo-tai. Ger- 
pau, another of our preachers, returned by a still 
more northern route. His report agrees with 
the testimony of many other witnesses, that the 
Karens in the Rahaing district, north of Muang 
Oo-tai, are much more numerous than in the 
south, the Sgaus predominating. If we adda 
reasonable number for the Zimmay district, we 
shall have not less than 50,000 Karens in Siam. 
Compared with other peoples, or even with the 
same people in Burmah, this is not a large 
number, but it is to be remembered that the Ka- 
rens are nowhere very numerous, and that they 
are everywhere a teachable and hopeful race. 
An experienced miner in California told me 
that hydraulic mining would not pay, a few 


"will turn to Christianity as easily as did the 
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years ago, unless from 40 to 50 cents’ worth «f 
gold could be extracted on the average from 
every cubic yard of earth washed down, but 
now by improved processes seven cents’ worth 
to the yard will pay. It is somewhat so in the 
Karen work. Thirty years ago we had little 
experience, the Bible and school-books were 
not translated, the Seminary was hardly begun, 
the native preachers were few and illy trained. 
Work in the more thickly inhabited Karen 
fields of Burmah would pay, but while these 
were unoccupied, it certainly would not have 
been wise to divert a part of the scanty force 
to Siam. Now our position is different. We 
have the Bible complete in Karen. We have 
a small army of native preachers trained and 
ready to volunteer for this service. They will 
do the heavier part of the work. A few miles 
more or less of distance is nothing to them. 
They only ask a few, good white brethren to 
lead them. 


(11.) RELIGION. 


As to their religion, enough perhaps has 
been said. Within five or six years only, the 
Phon-gyees of Maulmain have made a grand 
effort, with some success, to convert the Karen 
timber-men beyond the Thoung-yeen boundary, 
to Buddhism. In the Red-stone valley the 
Pwos are generally professed but not bigoted 
Buddhists. There are several villages of a 
peculiar sect who worsbip the lord “ ‘Too-way ” 
whoever he may be. There are others known 
as “ yellow-thread” people; others still are 
known as “oil-worshippers.’” The majority 
however still keep up their old superstitions 
and nat-wership. I do not anticipate that they 


Basseia Karens under Abbott, or the Toun- 
gov Karens under Qua-lah, but I do think that 
much fruit may be gathered among them,— 
far more than among the Siamese or the Chi- 
nese, at the present rate of gathering. The 
attempts hitherto made prove nothing. In or- 
der to become real Christians they must under- 
stand the gospel and feel its claims upon them. 
This they have never done. Some of them 
have held it at a distance and looked at it cu- 
riously as the white man’s religion, but to their 
minds, the way for them to believe and enter 
Christianity has never yet been opened. Let 
missionaries be located among them perma- 
nently : give them schools and books for their 
instruction, and they will believe that you offer 
them the gospel in good faith. 
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(111.) DISPOSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


What is the real disposition of the Siamese 
Government towards Christianity ? There are 
American missionaries located in Bang-kok it- 
self, in Petchaburee, in Ayuthia and at Chieng- 
mai in Northern Laos. All preach and dis- 
tribute books with perfect freedom ; all testify 
to the friendliness of the Government to them- 
selves personally ; all believe that the policy 
of the Government is one of p-rfect religious 
toleration. But why is it, that after many 
years of faithful preaching by not a few good 
missionaries, so few of the Siamese subjects have 
accepted Christianity ? It appears to me that 
there must have been a latent fear on the part 
of the people, similar to that expressed by the 
Karens. ‘They know well that the king and 
chief nobles have the power of life and death. 
They know that for frivolous reasons even ven- 
geance may be visited upon them. The late 
king was for many years at the head of the 
Buddhist priesthood, and he was a munificent 
supporter of that religion throughout his reign. 
The present king, however, seems to be quite 
free from his father’s devotion to the state re- 
ligion. It is quite likely that under him the 
Siamese will feel greater liberty in religious 
matters. ‘The subjoined translation of an ex- 
tract from the Siamese Calendar for 1871, an 
official document, annually published by royal 
authority, seems to be satisfactory and is wor- 
thy of note. 

“In regard to the concern of seeking and 
holding a religion that shall be a refuge to 
yourself in this life, it is a good concern, and 
exceedingly appropriate and suitable that you 
all — every individual of you — should investi- 
gate and judge for himself according to his 
own wisdom. And when you see any religion 
whatever, or any company of religionists what- 
ever, likely to be an advantage to yourself, a 
refuge in accord with your own wisdom, hold to 
that religion with your own heart. Hold it not 
with a shallow mind, with mere guess-work, or 
because of its general popularity, or from mere 
tradition, saying that it is the custom held from 
time immemorial: and do not hold a religion 
that you have not good evidence is true, and 
then frighten men’s fears and flatter their hopes 
by it. Do not be frightened and astonished at 
diverse events (fictitious wonders) and hold to 
and follow them. When you shall have ob- 
tained a refuge, a religious faith that is beauti- 
ful and good and suitable, hold to it with great 
joy, and follow its teachings, and it will be a 
cause of prosperity to each one of you.’s 
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It is important that missionaries to the Ka- 
rens should enter the country at Bang-kok, and 
make that the base of supplies. If this is done, 
there is every reason to believe that Govern- 
ment will grant them eligible places of resi- 
dence, and afford them and their converts com- 
plete toleration and protection. 


(iv.) VIEWS OF MISSIONARIES. 


With regard to tl.e views of missionaries in 
Bang-kok I can say that while few of them 
had much definite knowledge of the Karens, 
all, as we anticipated, viewed the project favor- 
ably. Dr. Dean was very cordial in express- 
ing his approval. Dr. House of the Presby- 
terian mission, Dr. Bradley of the American 
Missionary Association, Mr. Smith, and others 
gave valuable assistance and advice. ‘The Ka- 
rens in Siam are so separate from the other 
races, that a mission to them could not inter- 
fere with the work of other sucieties. New 
missionaries in any country need much counsel 
and aid. In Bang-kok certainly they will 
never seek these in vain. 


(v.) WILERE TO BEGIN WORK. 


As to the most eligible location for a Karen 
mission station, I had inclined to Kan-hoo-rie 
and Rahaing, but Rev. Mr. Smith of Bang-kok, 
who has travelled quite extensively in the Ka- 
ren country, advises Muang Oo-tai as more cen- 
trdl and healthful. It lies between Kan boo- 
rie and Rahaing, —is about four days by boat 
from Bang kok, and eight days for natives on 
foot from Maulmain. There is quite a large 
Karen population on three sides of the place, 
and I incline to think with Mr. Smith that 
for a tentative effort at least, Muang Oo-tai is 
the best location. Two men at least should be 
sent there at the outset, —one to the Sgaus 
and one to the Pwos. They would need from 
ten to twenty native preachers from Burmah. 
As soon as churches begin to be formed, 
school work in the Sgau language should be 
begun, and in this work well-qualified single 
ladies might be of great assistance. The 
evangelization of the Siamese Karens cannot 
be effected, in my judgment, by natives alone. 

Miss Norris, who has been for two years past 
in Burmah under the support of the Nova 
Scotia Board, is now probably in Siam with a 
company of Karen preachers and fem ie assist- 
ants. It would seem that a lone woman 
should be excused from undertaking a journey 
and work of such hardship and danger, but 
our este med sister has felt for years that the 
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Karen field in Siam is her destined place of 
labor, and now she goes thither, “ bound in the 
Spirit.” Who shall hinder her? Who can 
withhold best wishes’ for her success? From 
personal acquaintance with her in Burmah, I 
am sure that if her life and health are pre- 
served, she will do excellent service there, and 
all in a modest, womanly way. She will go 
more slowly than we could do, stopping for 
days or weeks wherever the people show an 
inquiring spirit. I hope to hear that she has 
been permitted to gather “first fruits” of the 
gospel harvest on those mountains. Where are 
the men to enter upon this important field in 
the name of the Master ? 


THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 


Wuat is to be the future of Japan? This 
is a question which interests Christians and 
statesmen alike. We call it the Japanese ques- 
tion. In Japan it is the Christian question. 
It is plain that the future of that deeply inter- 
esting country depends upon the question of 
Christianity or its present recognized religions. 
The spirit in which this question is discussed in 
the country itself, will be seen by the following 
extracts from an able article in the Mail, one 
of the three foreign papers published in Yoko- 
hama. The leaven is already working inside 
the lump. 


“ The great objection urged against the tol- 
eration of the Chrtisian religion in this country 
arises from the antagoni-m of two cardinal doc- 
trines, respectively, Christian and Japanese. 
The former is the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the Deity in the person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; the latter is that of the divine omgin 
and authority of the Mikado. Each of these 
d-ctrines strikes at the root of the other, but 
so far with unequal force, that while all the ar- 
gument which could be adduced to prove the 
divine origin of the Mikado would but move 
the derision of Europe, the Japanese mind is in 
no condition to resist the arguments which can 
be adduced to prove the divinity of Cunist, 
arguments which have prevailed with the most 
lofty and subtle intellects of Europe for fifty 
generations. But it is obvious that as the 
great Christian doctrine gains in acceptance, 
the opposing doctrine, already growing feeble 
and unsubstantial, must wane before it, the di- 
vine authority of the head of the Government 
will be questioned, and the basis on which the 
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whole political fabric of the country rests will 
be undermined. No Japanese statesman can 
afford to overlook this important fact, and no 
foreign critic of the smallest insight or knowl- 
edge will deny that great caution must be ex- 
ercised in approaching and handling the whole 
matter. 

“‘ By what class of men have the dictionaries 
been made, the works on natural science trans- 
lated, and by whose hands has the opening 
been made in the Chinese mind, through which, 
in all probability; our knowledge must event- 
ually enter it? By the missionaries assuredly. 
It is they who have cast Newton, Whewell, Her- 
schel, and De Morgan into a Chinese form, and it 
is they who will throw them into a Japanese form, 
Before a mercantile community can sneer at 
missionaries, it must first purge its own body, 
and afterwards find mercantiie equivalents for 
a St. Paul, a Livingstone, or a Heber. With 
this form of pretension we confess we have 
small patience, and we will never consent to 
admit an equality between two avocations, one 
of which, however beneficent in its effects, is 
based on and guided by selfishness, however 
enlightened; and another, which, at least in 
theory and often in practice, involves an abso- 
lute, life-long renunciation of self for the good 
of others, and which demands the exercise of 
the highest faculties and the possession of the 
noblest sentiments to pursue it with ideal suc- 
cess.” 


JUNGLE WORK. 


Tue following letter from Rev. A. R. R. 
Crawley, of Henthada, will be read with inter- 
est, as setting forth vividly the real work of 
carrying the gospel to the heathen at their 
homes in the jungle. The letter was written 
to the Christian Messenger of Halifax. 

Koo-ne-Yuan, July 29, 1872. 

It is the rainiest month of the rainy season. 
I am in the heart of the Tharrawaddi jungles. 
A small zayat is my abiding place. It is 
flanked by a similar building on one side, uc- 
cupied by a company of Shan pilgrims, making 
their way by slow marches away from Shan- 
land, to the great Shway Dagong Pag:da at 
Rangoon. The Shans are more devout and 
more bigoted than the Burmese, even; but 
the work of evangelizing them has been vigor- 
ously entered upon. On the other side of my 
zayat is a monastery, where the Phongyee 
shows his zeal by making his crowd of boys 
shout .their lessons out togeth-r, with the 
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greatest power of voice each can command. 
Excellence is altogether a question of lungs. 
The most stentorian shouter carries off the 
palm. 

Round about me, all the region is a com- 
pound of mud and water. The native canoe 
is the only practicable vehicle of locomotion ; 
and so, of course, only those villages which lie 
on the banks of the streams are accessible. 
But, fortunately, streams abound, and thus 
more villages that can be visited in our rains, 
are accessible. A few yards to the north of 
the zayat, one of these streams rushes past, 
carrying its tribute of turbid water to the 
_great Irrawaddy. This little water-course, 
scarcely larger than a ditch, is my means of 
communication with my “base,” — Mengyee, 
on the river bank. The indefatigable and 
most intelligent labors of Moung At, the 
preacher at the last mentioned place, has 
necessitated the present visit. He is the sole 
worker for this subdivision of the Henthada 
Province; his field is larger, probably, than 
any single county of Nova Scotia. Thirteen 
candidates for baptism are a part of the results 
of his dry-season work. Yesterday, five of 
them were examined, received, and baptized. 
Moung At’s grateful joy, I will not attempt to 
describe. It seemed to find expression in 
every part and in every motion of his body, — 
shone out of his eyes, glanced and gleamed 
from every muscle of his face. All the candi- 
dates live at villages at some distance from 
this. The others are expected in to-day. 
The time may not be far distant when the 
missionary and the native preacher will go 
from point to point in their work by aid of the 
locomotive! A hundred yards to the west of 
me is an earthwork, called by the natives 
“Mee y’ tahlan,” “the fire-wagon road.” As 
yet it has never seen either rail or sleeper. 
Faith bids me see the steam-engine rushing 
through this jungle, dragging its rich freight 
of the undeveloped wealth of this country, 
and dragging into endless captivity all the 
effete beliefs, the stupendous frauds and im- 
positions on humanity, of which pagoda and 
idol are the rank and suitable exponents. The 
“Rangoon and Prome Railroad” will mark 
another step in the onward march of Burmese 
civilization, 

WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE ARE THE TELOO- 
GOOS? 

Ir is known that Rev. J. E. Clough, of the 

Teloogoo mission, is now in this country. He 


may almost be called the Apostle to the Teloo- 
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goos, although other workers were in the field 
long before him, and did the pioneer work for 
the present marvellous growth of that mission. 
In a recent address, Mr. Clough thus describes 
the people and the work. 

He was glad of the privilege of being pres- 
ent on this occasion, glad for his own sake, 
glad for the sake of the brethren who were at 
this moment laboring among the Teloogoos, 
glad for the sake of the 2,500 converts whom 
God granted to their prayers and labors, and - 
for the sake of the millions of Teloogoos who 
were still sitting in the midst of heathen dark- 
ness. 

He would like to say a word or two about 
the people among whom their Society was op- 
erating. In complexion the Teloogoos were 
black, or olive. The farmers, laborers, or 
those who might be designated coolies, and who 
worked mostly in the open air, were jet black, 
while those whose employment was in-doors 
were of an olive complexion. Though black, 
they were not Africans. Were a phrenologist, 
blindfold, to pass his hand over the heads of a 
hundred Teloogoos and Europeans, he couldn’t 
distinguish the one from the other. The great 
mass of these Hindoos were degraded to the 
lowest level in the social scale; nevertheless, 
many of them sharp, shrewd fellows, who are 
quite capable of overreaching even a Yankee. 
It is far more difficult to preach to them than 
to an audience in thiscountry. The Brahmins 
are continually on the watch to get the 
preacher into a trap, by proposing some subtle 
question, and unless he is on his guard and able 
to turn the tables on his questioner, the derision 
of the whole audience is turned upon him. 

It is a popular fallacy to suppose that these 
people are ignorant of art and science. Three 
thousand years ago they understood algebra, 
astronomy, rhetoric, logic; they could caleu- 
late eclipses of the sun without the appliances 
of modern astronomy. In architecture they 
rivalled anything found in Europe. They were 
called the Yankees of India. Their religion is 
a compound of superstition and prejudice. 
They will believe anything but the truth. He 
gave an example. News had come down from 
Ongole that the government had sent a num- 
ber of scientific men to watch an eclipse of the 
sun. The natives reported that the English 
had erected a tower 60 miles high, and that 
they were going to catch the eclipse (which the 
natives believed to be a great snake about the 
sun, trying to swallow that luminary up), and 
bury it in a hole in the earth, so that the Hin- 
doos should be troubled no more with eclipses. 
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Brahma, Vishnu and Seva were their principal 
deities; but they have 350 millions of inferior 
gods. In fact, they worship everything by 
which they obtain a livelihood. The farmer 
worships his plough, the carpenter his tools, etc. 
They believe in the transmigration of souls, and 
their fatalism hardens their hearts against the 
sorrows and afflictions of their fellows, while 
caste, like a great upas-tree, sheds a deathly 
blight on all classes. 

When he went to the Teloogoo field, nine 
years ago, the prospects were very dark. Many 
of the English residents regarded a mission 
among the people as foolish and absurd. They 
had no confidence in missions. But God’s time 
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* came at last; their labor among that people had 


been eminently successful; 2,500 of them had 
been converted. The progress of the gospel 
among them was positively marvellous, and had 
astonished Christians at home. But what were . 
their prospects now? Everything they could 
wish. The demand on the part of this people 
for missionaries was such as almost to lead him 
to pray that, for the present at least, the Lord 
would give them no more converts, for they could 
not take care of them. The railways that now 
intersected the country were doing more than 
any other agency to break down caste. But 
they wanted Christians in this country to help 
them with men and money. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 


Mission tao the Burmese. 
Lerrer FroM Mr. CrawLey. 

Words of Cheer. — Henthada, Sept. 9, 1872. —I 
have recently returned from a tour of nearly two 
months, throughout three of the districts connected 
with three of our outstations; and as this tour has 
been one of exceptional interest, it is proper that I 
send you some account of it. 

The preacher stationed at Mengyee is a man of 
unusual intelligence and efficiency. Frequent let- 
ters from him showed that during all the dry sea- 
son he was moving actively from village to village. 

It was not possible to comply with his urgent and 
repeated solicitations to visit with him the ground 
he had already gone over, until just before the rains 
set in. On that occasion, three were baptized. Then 
the rains began unexpectedly, and it was necessary 
to retreat. As soon, however, as the rise of the Irra- 
wadi made all parts of the district accessible by boat, 
the tour of visitation was renewed. There were in 
all thirteen applicants ; some of them lived in places 
which it was not possible to reach; others were ad- 
vised to wait; seven were received and baptized. 
Inquirers were heard of from many places, and Bro. 
George and I promise ourselves the pleasure of a 
large ingathering as soon as we can make a thor- 
ough tour over the whole district. 

From Mengyee I came down the river to Zaloon, 
where four were found ready for baptism ; and in 
the station of Paing-zoung-nau, seven. In all, eight- 
een new converts from heathenism have been added 
* to the church. Since last October, Bro. George 
and I have baptized, in all, thirty-six converts ; 
more, I think, than in any two previous years of 
the mission. 

You know I urged through many years, upon the 


executive committee, the necessity of having two Bur- 
man missionaries at this station. There may be 
no actual connection between the facts, but the 
facts themselves are worth noting; two mission- 
aries granted to Henthada, and very soon thereafter 
an unprecedentedly large addition to the churches. 


LETTER FROM Miss HasweE tt. 


Conversion in the Schools. —Maulmain, Sept. 17, 
1872. — You will rejoice with me that nine of my 
pupils (boarders) give hopeful evidence of conver- 
sion and wish to unite with the church. I fear one 
of them may be prevented, as her father refuses his 
consent and she is under age. She was converted 
more than two years ago, and has given most satis- 
factory evidence that she is truly a child of God. 
Her oldest sister was baptized two years ago last 
March ; she was then a pupil, and is now an assistant 
teacher in the school. ‘They have both had to suf- 
fer much unkindness from their heathen relatives. 
It cost the younger one a terrible struggle to resolve 
that, cost what it might, she would be a Christian. 
Four of the girls now asking baptism are from 
heathen families. Three of them were converted 
through the instruction received in the school ; the 
other through Moung Reuben’s labors in K’mah- 
wet. One of the three converted in the school has 
soon to go home, and I have felt especially thankful 
to have her take a decided stand on the side of 
Christ. Her conduct has been unexceptionable, 
but she never talked with myself or her compan- 
ions on religious subjects, and I feared the time for 
her to leave would come without her becoming a 
disciple of Christ. Special prayer has been made 
for her for weeks, unknown to her; she came to me 
a few days ago and said she had felt that her sins 
were forgiven for some months past, and she wished 
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to be baptized. I asked her if she had ever spoken 
to her father on the subject, and she replied, ‘‘ Many 
times.” I have since learned, that she has from al- 
most her entrance into the school not only refrained 
from idol worship, but every time she has gone 
home has taken her Bible with her, and prayed and 
read regularly morning and evening, though she 
had to do it before the whole family. She has also 
so influenced her father that from being a most bit- 
ter opposer of Christianity he has become a regular 
attendant at our mission meetings, and has even 
been to chapel several times. He has not yet given 
his consent to her baptism, but the native pastor 
thinks he will soon. 


Taleing Inquirers.— We had a very interesting 
time at our last mission-meeting. It was a Burman 
worship-day, and a most violent storm came on, 
(9,7, inches of rain fell in 9 hours), and we began to 
despair of any one’s coming, when a company of 
twenty-three men and two women came in. 
They were from Beloogyoon, and yet had never 
heard so much as the name of Christ. Mr. La 
Chapelle and Moung Kyaw told them of the Sav- 
iour. I never saw natives listen as they did. Af- 
ter service was over, Moung Kyaw asked if any of 
them could read. One man said, ‘‘ We are Taleings, 
and can read Taleing, but not Burman.” Moung 
Kyaw took up a Taleing tract and began to read it 
tothem. They sprang from their seats, and pushed 
and scrambled to get as close to him as possible, 
as excited and interested as children over a fairy 
tale. We came away at 9 pe. M., leaving them clus- 
tered round the light, while one of their company 
read aloud from the tract. They were to leave the 
city at daylight, but promised to come and see 
Father on their next visit. They begged us to re- 
member their faces, that we might know them 
when they came again. I said to one man that 
God had directed his steps that night, that he might 
hear of the way of salvation. He was quite silent a 
moment, and then said, “It must be true—you 
came from one direction and we from another, not 
knowing. It is very straight!” (An expression 
signifying complete fitness.) 


Mission to the iarens. 
LETTER FROM Dr. Mason. 


Geography of the Karen Tribes. — Toungoo, July 
30, 1872. — A good general idea of the relative posi- 
tion of the Toungoo Karen tribes may be obtained 
by a glance at a map of the United States. 

Thus, let Pennsylvania represent the Paku and 
Shau-ne-pgha country ; then 

New York will be Byhat ; 

Vermont, Sho-kho or Tsau-koo ; 

Canada, north of New York, Gaikho, or Geckho ; 
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Canada, north of Vermont, and east of the St. 
Lawrence, Padoung ; 

Maine, Aarenee, the Red Karen land, with Moose- 
head Lake, a tributary for the Taru, or Let-htas ; 

New Hampshire will be Pray or Brec; 

Massachusetts, Shanu-manau and the Yendahues ; 
and Cunnecticut, We-wa. 


Karen Names. — The confusion of names, which 
has arisen in designating the various wild tribes of 
Burmah, has originated largely from their having 
different names in different languages. 

Thus, we had a Hashwie woman in sohool in 
1857, but the Padoungs were not heard of for sev- 
eral years afterward, although they are the same 
people, Hashwie being their name in Bghai, and 
Padoung the name given them by the Burmese. 

So Kai-kho is the Bghai name, and Gai-kho, or 
Gec-kho, or Gay-cho, the Burmese name. 

Sho-kho is the Bghai name, Sau-koo the Sgau 
name, and 7’sau-koo the Burmese name of the same 
people. 

Pray is the Bghai name, and Brec the Burmese 
name, of a tribe between the Sho-khos and Red 
Karens. 

Taru is the Red Karen name, Khu-hta, or Let-hta, 
the name they give themselves, Goung-do the Bur- 
mese name, and Hah-to the Shan name of a small 
tribe that I first met and described in 1858, during 
my trip to Karenee. 

I wrote down a small vocabulary of their words, 
and foun their language remarkably near the Pwo. 
They are an acknowledged branch of the Padoungs, 
and their dialects are so nearly alike that they un- 
derstand each other. Several years ago, I collected 
also a small vocabulary of Gaikho words, and 
found that that dialect had final consonants like the 
Padoung and Pwo, though not so numerous. 

But the Sho-khos, of whom I wrote you, like the 
Pray or Brec, have no final consonants in their lan- 
guage, and speak dialects nearly allied to the Bghai. 


Families of Karens.— Thus the unevangelized 
Karen tribes of Toungoo resolve themselves into 
two families : — : 

(1.) Pwo Tribes. 

(a.) Gaikho, or Geckho. 

(b.) Padoung, or Hashwie. 

(c.) Taru, or Let-hta. 


(2.) Bghai Tribes. 

(a.) Sho-kho, or Tsau-koo. 

(b.) Pray, or Bree. 

(c.) Red Karens. 

Could some rule be adopted by which one name 
only should be used for each tribe, the readers of the 
Magazine would be spared the occasional mistake of 
understanding two tribes when one is referred to, 
and one tribe when two are intended. 
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Letrer From Mr. BUNKER. 


Toungoo, Oct. 5, 1872. —One word about work 
among the churches and the heathen. Incidents 
of encouragement so crowd upon us, I know not 
what to choose for reporting to you. Many heathen 
villages have already built up chapels, and are call- 
ing or have already received teachers. Two days 
ago I received an application for a teacher from a 
tribe beyond the Gaychos, where there is not a bap- 
tized believer. ‘They had already built a chapel. 
We are planning large things, and have some faith 
to pray for large things with regard to the Koo- 
noung -and Gaycho tribes. I shall travel, if God 
permits, and establish teachers wherever they will 
build a chapel, and agree to send their children to 
school. So far as my funds will allow, I help a 
teacher, not pay their wages. This leaves me at 
liberty to turn them over to the support of the 
village or church as fast as I can, but now I must 
help those who have families, and yet go to a for- 
eign land to become missionaries. Yet I help them 
as little as possible, teaching them as best I can 
that it is their work, and that they as well as my- 
self must make some sacrifice. I try to put the 
work on the teachers all I possibly can, and keep 
out of sight myself. I feel hopeful, and confidently 
expect, if God wills, to sec a great advance on the 
enemy this year. Pray for us, for I think I most 
emphatically realize that it is “not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord,” that 
this work is to be accomplished. 


Mission ta the Shans. 
LETTER FROM Mr. 


Sickness Sanctified. —'Toungoo, August 1, 1872. 
— The work of the rains thus far has been much 
disturbed by sickness in my family and among the 
natives on the compound. In common with all 
Burmah the dengue fever has visited us, nor has it 
ceased its work, for several are still sick with it. 

In the Anglo-Burmese school one of the pupils 
died from the effects of it. This boy was the son 
of an excluded member of the church, and we 
trust that his death will be sanctified to the spiritual 
good of the father. Since the death of his son, the 
father has been very tender-hearted, and has been 
much with the disciples. He confesses his back- 
sliding, and says that God’s chastisement of him by 
the removal of his son is just and holy. Home in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon him powerfully 
to prevent his throwing in his lot again with God’s 
people, and we watch with prayerful interest the 
struggle that is going on. Since the death of his 
child he has had one prayer-meeting at his house, 
at which many of his heathen neighbors were pres- 
ent. He is an under-officer in the employ of goy- 
ernment, which also brings him under influences 
adverse to the truth. But we trust that God has 
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begun a work in his heart which will change the 
entire character of his life. 


Joy and Sorrow. —~ Two of the pupils in the Shan 
school have asked for baptism, and appear very 
well. We feel, however, that they had better wait 
for a season, until they have been well tested. 

While we have this cause for joy, we have cause 
for sorrow also. The two Burman inquirers who 
seemed so hopeful a year ago have ceased entirely 
to come among us. Though they have given up 
their idolatry, they cannot humble themselves to 
the self-denying doctrines of the cross. 


Self-Support.— At our church-meeting in July, 
the church made its first attempt in the direction of 
self-support. Ko En was chosen deacon and offici- 
ating pastor, and the church voted to give some- 
thing toward his support. This was done cheer- 
fully, each one present at the meeting advocating 
it. The church treasurer immediately circulated a 
subscription paper, in which all present entered 
their names for a monthly payment of the sum 
affixed. The church numbers only nine resident 
members ; but this action will do them good and 
make them feel their responsibility. Better give 
what can be given, even though it be a pittance, 
than give nothing. I fear the tendency is to over- 
nurse many of the churches, when a little strug- 
gling would be healthy. Each year, however, sees 
some progress toward self-support in different 
parts of Burmah. Glad will be the day when all 
the mission fields can dispense with foreign aid. 
Now there is great inequality among them, some 
being much weaker than others; but the healthy 
growth of self-support in the stronger missions will 
inevitably have a strengthening influence upon the 
weaker. 

FroM Mr. 

Studying the Language. — Toungoo, August 8, 
1872.— Our first work has of course been the study 
of the Shan. I am able to talk among the people 
more or less, to teach in the school, and to conduct 
religious meetings. But I find that familiarity 
with this language comes very slowly; and much 
patient study and mingling with the people will yet 
be necessary ere I can communicate with them as 
freely as I wish. It is a work of years. 


The Shan School,— After our return from the 
mountains, where we studied during the two hot 
months, a small Shan school was begun on the 
compound. ‘The number of pupils has varied from 
ten to sixteen. It is conducted by a native teacher; 
but I have taught one class, and have spent in the 
school on an average perhaps an hour a day. 
Though the pupils have not made the most rapid 
progress, yet they have done something. Beside 
the secular knowledge which they have obtained, 
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they have been made familiar with the truths of the 
gospel, and with Christian worship and Christian 
habits of life. The religious instruction thus ob- 
tained seems to me of very great importance. Its 
yalue we cannot estimate; but I trust that some 
seed thus sown, though for the present it lie hidden, 
may bring forth fruit in years to come. 


Two Promising Pupils. — There are two young 
men in the school in regard to whom I can but feel 
particularly thankful. They live in a Shan village 
some five or six miles away. They came to the 
school two months ago to-day. Having recently 
come down from the Shan country, they had little 
or no knowledge of the truth. Their general con- 
duct was good, they made good progress in their 
studies, -— indeed, one of them has given evidence 
of unusual quickness of apprehension, — and they 
were very respectful and attentive both on the 
Lord’s day and in the evening meetings. When 
asked about the religion of Christ, they said it was 
good, and expressed a desire to know more of it. 
They have seemed interested in Bro. Cushing’s 
Bible-class on Sunday ; and more than once, when 
I have been down out of school hours, I have found 
them studying the Burman Scriptures with the 
faithful Shan teacher. <A little more than a weck 
ago, after making known their purpose to the sev- 
eral native preachers, they brought a little note 
which they had written, expressing their belief in 
the gospel. and their trust that God’s grace had en- 
tered their hearts a little. ‘They wished to talk 
with the teacher about this, and also expressed their 
desire for baptism. 


Under date of September 6, Mr. Kelley writes: 

In my last letter I think I spoke of two young men 
from the school who were applicants for baptisin. 
In the church-meeting, Aug. 31, they related 
their experience, and as there seemed good evidence 
of a work of divine grace in their hearts, they were 
received. Sunday morning last they were baptized. 
We need not say that it was a joyful occasion to us. 
Both seem to be men of good promise, and we confi- 
dently hope that when they return home at the close 
of the school, they may labor earnestly in making 
known the gospel in their villages. 

. 


Inquirers. — There are several other Shan in- 
quirers, one of whom was also present at the 
church meeting. He was a coolie for Bro. Cushing 
in a trip to the Shan states some three years since, 
and it seems the truth then made an impression on 
his mind which has never been effaced. His case is 
a very hopeful one; but as we were less thoroughly 
acquainted with him than with the others, and as 
the evidence of his conversion was not so marked, he 
was advised to wait until the next church-meeting. 


Return to the Fold. — You have probably heard 
from Bro. Cushing something regarding Moung 
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Waing, a Burman who was excluded from this 
church years ago. He has not hesitated to express 
his firm conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
even while confessedly his life was not in accord- 
ance with it. ‘The death of his son lately seemed 
to touch his heart, and ever since he has attended 
the meetings and sought to know the truth more 
fully. Ko En, the Burmese preacher, has been 
much with him. Last Saturday, unexpectedly to 
us, he came into the church meeting, and after the 
other business was transacted, expressed his peni- 
tence for his former sin, and his desire to be again 
received among the people of Christ. His coming, 
I say, was unexpected; we knew that he contem- 
plated the step, but did not think that he would 
take it so soon. However, after an examination of 
his present views and feelings, we were all of the 
opinion that he ought to be received ; and he was 
therefore restored to the fellowship of the church. 
He is a man of much influence in the community ; 
and apparently he is determined to use that influ- 
ence for the gospel. A weekly evening prayer- 
meeting has been established at his house, and ac- 
cess is thus gained to some Burmans who before 
were not reached. One of these is apparently a 
somewhat hopeful inquirer. 


ASSAM. 
HMlission ta the Garos. 
LeTrer FRoM Mr. Stopparp, 


The Light Side. — Gowalpara, Assam, Oct. 21, 
1872.—I am more thankful than I can tell, that 
I have been able to hold on until others are so 
well fitted to take up the work. The field was 
never more inviting than at present. When I 
wrote you in February or March last, I spoke of a 
place in the hills some two days southeast of Rang- 
juli, not yet visited by a missionary, where several 
were asking for baptism. Omed and several of his 
brethren soon after visited the place, Adokgiri, and 
baptized eight. Many others in that same village 
have since left the worship of devils for “that of the 
living God, and ask to be joined to the Lord’s peo- 
ple. 

Still east of Adokgiri, two days toward Gowa- 
hati, where Joysing, a Christian Garo from our 
Normal School, is teaching, comes joyful news. 
Nearly the whole village have received the gospel 
message from his lips with gladness, have forsaken 
their former abominations of worship, and turned 
their hearts to the Saviour of sinners. ‘They meet 
with Joysing, and worship God. Thirty have_ 
asked for baptism. This school is nearer Gowahati 
than Gowalpara, and under Bro. Comfort’s care. 
May he be able soon to go up there, and witness 
the wonders of divine grace to dying men. 

Then as we turn west and go along the line of 
the hills round to Tura, there comes a good report 
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from all the pundits and colporteurs. At Tura 
one or more have asked for baptism. At Bengal- 
khata, the Burmese village, fifty miles from here, 
several are asking for connection with the band of 
believers. 

The Lord be praised for these indications of good. 
The harvest is great, the laborers are few. We 
have been praying the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth reapers. The Garo Christians have brought 
forward two of their ablest men for the work of the 


ministry. We hope soon to ordain one or both of 
them to this great work. 


Schools. — There are at present in the Normal 
School 22 young men. All but two are Christians. 
Within four years 15 young men have graduated 
and are now teaching or preaching. There are at 
present 14 schools with over 220 pupils, all taught 
by Garo Christians; and in all the schools the 
catechism in the Garo is taught. All of these teach. 
ers are thus preaching or making known the great 
truths of man’s fall and redemption. Many of 
them hold stated Sabbath service for divine worship 
in the villages where they teach. 

Beside these fourteen Christian school teachers, 
eight others are engaged, in part or wholly, as 
preachers and colporteurs, travelling from place 
to place with the lamp of life for this blind people. 
The light is spreading slowly, but we trust surely. 
The elect shall behold, and rejoice, and live. 


Statistics. — Lest the annual report and statistics 
fall behind, as they seem to have done last year, it 
may be well to state here, that there are 
Baptized Garos, 

Preachers and colporteurs, 8 


Christian school teachers and preachers, 14 
Schools, 14 
Pupils, 225 


These schools are largely aided by government 
grant. 
Local receipts for the Garo mission for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1872, Rs. 
Government grant for schools one year, ‘“‘ 


967 
1224 


The Dark Side. — Here comes the dark side ; but 
we trust there is light and hope beyond. During 
the past year the independent or unfriendly Garos 
entered a village of Garos friendly and subject to 
the English government, and deliberately cut off 
the heads of sixteen inoffensive men, women, and 
children. This is the way these savages have been 
going on time out of mind. In former days it was 
a raid into the plains after Bengali heads. Now, 
as all the border villages are friendly to govern- 
ment, these raids seem confined to the hills, but are 
made upon Garo British subjects. It is now de- 
cided by government authorities that these raids 
shall cease — that the entire Garo country shall be 
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annexed. <A formidable expedition is therefore 
being organized, and in a few weeks will be assem- 
bled at this place, and about the middle of next 
month will march from three different points into 
and through the Garo hills. Scientific gentlemen 
are to accompany the expedition ; the land is to be 
explored, surveyed, and mapped. This is the work 
of worldly wisdom. The messengers of peace may 
follow, and the good news be published to every one. 
We watch with great interest the results of the 
expedition — the opening up of the country to 
roads, commerce, civilization,’— and to the gospel 
of reconciliation. 
—— 


INDIA— MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Mission to the Celongoas. 


LETTER FRoM Mr. McLaurin. 


Church Work.— Ongole, Oct. 5, 1872.— The 
mission is still enjoying the blessing of the Lord, 
though some parts are much in need of a super- 
vision which I cannot possibly give it. Formerly 
the monthly collections of the church were included 
in the general fund, and the expenses paid out of 
the same. But I thought it would be best to let 
the native brethren themselves manage this part 
of the business. They have formed a Home Mis- 
sion Society to expend the surplus, after meet- 
ing church expenses. They have already employed 
a colporteur and a preacher, who shall report to 
me, but in other matters be accountable to them. 
I believe they will soon be able to employ more; 
as, having an interest in it, they will increase the 
subscriptions. ‘This increases the staff on the field 
by two. Besides, I have sent five of the preach- 
ers’ wives to teach school, each in her husband’s 
field. They will not be as efficient as a regularly 
appointed teacher, though some of them can read 


and teach well, and will do good, and get good 
themselves. 


The Contrast. —I have just come in from the 
death-bed of one of our Ongole Christians. He 
was an old man, and died full of faith and rejoicing. 
These people are a perfect contrast to their heathen 
neighbors in this respect ; they die full of fear and 
dread — Christians are stronger in their death than 
in any part of their lives. 


CHINA. 
Southern China Mission. 
LetrerR FROM Mr. Jonnson. 


Baptisms at an Outstation.— Swatow, China, 
Aug. 1, 1872. — During the past month I have ad- 
ministered the communion both at Tang-Lang and 
Tat-hau-po. At Tang-Lang I baptized four, and 
administered the Lord’s Supper to 35 communicants. 
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There are five or six applicants for baptism, and 
others seem moved to hopeful inquiry. 

At Tat-hau-po, there were 31 communicants ; a 
part of these were from Tang-O, a village three 
miles from Tat-hau-po. Bro. Ashmore has written 
about this place, and the interest there. 


Cloud and Sunshine. — The Tang-Lang church 
has been for some time under acloud, The disci- 
ples there have been passing through severe trials. 
some from within, some from without. But every- 
thing is looking hopeful again, and we have reason 
to thank God and take courage. 

At Tat-hau-po there is much to encourage us. 
The congregations} have been better the past year, 
the brethren tell me, than at any time since it has 
been occupied as a station. Mrs. Johnson has been 
there, too, several times, with her Bible-woman, and 
always succeeds in getting large and quiet congre- 
gations of women to listen to the truth. 


Outstations. — These two stations are the oldest 
we have. Tat-hau-po was occupied in 1860, imme- 
diately upon our coming into the country; Tang- 
Lang about two years later. Much of the precious 
seed of the kingdom has been broad-cast in these 
two fields, and the reaping-time must come. Has 
not God said it? “My word shall not return 
unto me void.” We can afford to labor and wait. 


LETTER FROM Mr. ASHMORE. 


Baptisms and Inquirers. — Swatow, Sept. 9, 1872. 
— The completion of the bi-monthly services seems 
always a fitting time to write to you, even when like 
Ahimaaz, we run without having any particular tid- 
ings to carry. But I will not say that at this pres- 
ent time, for we should be ungrateful for mercies. 

We had three baptisms, and some three or four 
inquirers reported in addition, while there are at 
least a dozen more of the latter at various outsta- 
tions. But we do not allow ourselves to be over 
sanguine about the latter bringing forth fruit to per- 
fection. In some of them the seed of truth is 
springing up amid thorns ; and thorns of that pecul- 
iar kind which so frequently chokes a Chinaman’s 
profession of faith before it ever attains a fruit-rip- 
ening age. ‘‘ Not much earth,” is a word which 
characterizes very fully and expressively the spirit- 
ual soil around us all. Yet Chinese are of the earth, 
earthy; and earthy to the last degree. 


A Native Bible Class. —'The class lesson was the 
book of Zechariah, and was very well studied, con- 
sidering the difficulty of rightly apprehending and 
applying its symbolism. The sermons in the latter 
part of the week and on Sunday were nearly all 
from texts chosen from that book. They made 
their selection themselves; or rather, they made 
each one a selection of three or four passages they 
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thought suitable as the foundation of discourses, 
and from these an elimination was made by our- 
selves. They pitched upon a few that were not 
very pertinent, but they had others that were very 
suitable to their own circumstances. For example, 
one had Joshua clothed in.rags, a type of Christ 
with the sins of all his people put upon him. As 
the issue of the trial before Jehovah God, in which 
Satan acted as accuser and Jehovah Jesus as 
defender, he showed the elect justified and clothed 
upon with righteousness. 

Another had the top-stone ascending with shouts 
of “Grace unto it.” He made a threefold applica- 
tion; first to the restoration of Jerusalem and the 
temple service in the time of Zechariah, which was 
purely a work of grace, and then prospectively to 
the career of the Church universal, and finally to 
the salvation of each individual through the several 
steps of election, calling, justification, sanctification, 
and redemption. All was of pure grace from foun- 
dation to turret. Another had “ the fountain 
opened to the house of David.” And another took 
the verse, “ As for thee also, by the blood of the 
covenant I have sent forth thy prisoners out of the, 
pit wherein is no water.” All genuine, sound gos- 
pel topics, as you will admit. 


A Good Testimony. — The attendance at commun- 
ion was very good. The new chapel room was 
filled. Among the pleasant incidents of the day, we 
had the attendance at all the services of an American 
ship captain in port, and his wife, who is a member 
of Mr. Sawtelle’s church, and a lady passenger trav- 
elling for pleasure with them. They expressed 
themselves both surprised and gratified at the well 
dressed, orderly, and attentive congregation they 
saw assembled, and said it was quite enough to refute 
the slanderous affirmations made by some of our 
irreligious countrymen in China, that no effect is 
being produced by the preaching of the gospel. We 
know full well we are not to be judged by man’s 
judgment in this matter, whether of friend or foe. 
Nor yet will we presume ourselves to judge any- 
thing positively before the time; but we are quite 
justified in setting off this and similar friendly opin- 
ions against the harsh and unjust condemnation of 
some who ought to inform themselves and speak 
more truthfully, if they speak at all. 


Eastern China Mission. 
Letrer Mr. Gopparp. 
Rejoice with Trembling.— Ningpo, Sept. 6, 1872. — 
I had the pleasure last Sunday of baptizing an- 
other eonvert. He is our cook; has long known 
the truth, but refused to submit to it. I hesitated 
long before admitting him to the ordinance, fearing 
some improper motive. He seems a different man, 
and I trust the change is real and thorough. Yet 
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in most cases of professed conversion here, we have 
to rejoice with trembling. Our hopes are so often 
disappointed, and those who seem most promising 
so often go astray. Clouds and sunshine, and often 
more of cloud than sunshine, is our constant ex- 
perience. Yet China is a grand field for missionary 
effort, full of glorious promise in the future. An- 
cestral worship— our great obstacle, like caste in 
India — will be overcome in time, and these tem- 
ples shall one day resound with Christian praise. 


Prayer for the Emperor. —1 believe God has great 
things in store for China. And if this reaches you 
in time, I beg you to call on all Christians to 
unite in prayer for the Emperor of China on the 
15th of October, the day when he ascends the 
throne, and takes the reins of government into his 
own hands, and also his wedding-day. The native 
Christians here, and I trust all over the empire, will 
hold services on that day to pray for the divine 
blessing on their emperor and on the land he rules. 
May his reign be noted for the wide and rapid 
spread of Christianity. 


EUROPEAN MISSIONS. 
Mission ta Germany. 
Letrer FROM A Broruer. 


Baptism in the Baltic. —In the last week in June 
I was called by the Baptist church in Hamburg to 
go to Kiel, to bury a young female disciple in the 
likeness of Christ’s death. We assembled on Sab- 
bath morning, June 30, for divine service. The 
Lord was with us and refreshed our souls with 
manna from heaven. In the afternoon we met 
again for the examination of the young candidate. 
It was a joyful occasion. Her faith was well 
grounded in the word of Christ, and the brethren 
unanimously and cheerfully received her. The 
precious hour was begun and closed with singing 
and prayer ; after which, full of gladness, we went 
to the Baltic Sea, to a garden offered to us by a 
noble family, where we might hold a season of 
prayer and administer the ordinance. 


The Scene of the Ordinance. — All being ready, 
the service was opened by singing. I cannot de- 
scribe what my heart felt when we looked up to 
heaven and thanked the God of all grace for such 
ascene. Something in my heart said, “ Surely it 
Was not a sweeter scene on the banks of the Jor- 
dan.” It was a blessed foretaste of heaven, where 
we shall see, not as here, only one or two ransomed 
souls, clad in white raiment, but the innumerable 
company of the redeemed, in shining garments, 
with palms in their hands, standing before the 
throne of the Lamb who takes away the sin of the 
world. Most of the day had been stormy. But 
about two o’clock the clouds parted. Everything 
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was calm. Not a breath “of air stirred. Not a 
drop of rain fell. Looking around, the eye fell on 
one side on a charming garden which sloped towards 
the water. The smiling plants and flowers seemed 
to say, “ Give glory to the God who made us.” On 
the other side the beautiful Baltic, dotted with the 
great vessels of the German fleet and other ships, 
was spread out, like a mirror, in unrufiled bright- 
ness. Before us stood the candidate in white, as it 
were testifying, ‘The blood and righteousness of 
Christ, —these are my robes of beauty and of 
honor.” And the most glorious of all was that we 
experienced the fulfillment of the promise, ‘‘ Where 
two or three are met together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” Jesus was in the 
midst of us. I spoke on Matt. 28: 18-20 and 
Acts 2: 37-41, in the presence of many witnesses. 
After this the ordinance was administered. The 
peace of God filled our hearts, and his hand of 
blessing was opened to refresh us. The Comforter 
spoke peace to our spirits, and we were able to 
sympathize with the baptized Eunuch, who went on 
his way rejoicing. 

The distinguished family who granted us the 
use of their garden gave us their valued presence 
during the whole ceremony, and we had joyful 
evidence that they were themselves believers. 

Returning to our place of meeting, the candidate 
was welcomed to the church, and we sat at the 
Lord’s Table, feeling that this was none other than 
the house of God and the gate of heaven. May 
we enjoy many more such days, not in Kiel only, 
but also in every place. 


Letrer From Mr. ScHIRRMANN. 


Prayer Answered. — Albrechtsdorf.— We have 
recently felt in a peculiar manner that the Lord is 
a hearer of prayer. For a long time we had had 
no increase, and were mourning over the drought 
in spiritual things. But we resolved to continue 
our prayer-meetings, and to pray especially for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the conversion 
of sinners. 

In a little time there began to be an inquiry after 
the truth. The meetings were well attended, and 
sometimes the tears flowed down the cheeks of 
those who frequented them. ‘The prevalence of the 
small-pox, of which many died, led some to think 
of eternity, and to be anxious about the salvation 
of their souls. At Easter, four were baptized into 
Christ’s death. Among the number were two 
young girls from the Sabbath-school, of fourteen 
and fifteen years of age. On this occasion the 
chapel was crowded, and many were in tears. 
Others have applied for baptism, and still others 
are not far from the kingdom of God. 


A Growing Work. — The meetings everywhere 
are well attended. This year we have commenced 
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two new outstations. One of them is easily acces- 
sible, being a railroad town of considerable size. 
In the other, a large number of members and 
friends from the vicinity meet together, but I am 
able to be with them only once in four weeks. 

There is a very interesting state of religion at 
Landsberg, which has long been a dry field, and 
much inquiry for the truth. 


Lerrer From Mr. PrRItTzKAv. 


Formation of a Russian Association. — Alt-Dantzig, 
June 10, 1872. —“* The Lord builds Jerusalem, and 
gathers together the outcasts of Israel.” In the 
last few days we have experienced the truth of this 
passage. It has long been our wish to bring the 
Russian churches into more intimate union, so that 
they might unitedly promote the work of God with 
more success. We could not, however, effect this 
end without a general conference of delegates from 
all the churches in Russia. This our wish was 
accomplished to the joy of all, during the last 
Easter days. 

In response to written invitations, delegates and 
visiting brethren from the various churches in Rus- 
sia and Turkey met in Alt-Dantzig, May 3. It 
was a great joy to see face to face, and to hear so 
many brethren from abroad; but it was only a 
foretaste of the blessings and the joy in store for us 
during the progress of the feast. 

We were permitted by the Lutherans to use the 
spacious school-house for our meetings, which we 
had always used formerly, but since last autumn it 
had been taken by the Consistory of St. Petersburg. 
It was a glorious occasion. The seed of the Word 
of God was sowed liberally by various brethren in 
the presence of numerous hearers, and perhaps not 
in vain. For there were faces filled with joy, and 
many tears, under the sound of the gospel. The 
first day, in the morning there was a sermon on 
Peter’s discourse at Jerusalem, Acts 2: 36-42; in 
the afternoon there was a baptism in the open air 
in the presence of many spectators, with a discourse 
by Mr. Ondra on 1 Peter 3: 21, and by Mr. Schultz 
on the outpouring of the Spirit, Acts 2. The day 
was closed with the breaking of bread. 

On Monday br. Ondra preached on the history 
of Cornelius, Acts 10. He was followed by br. 
Ziehl from Odessa, who impressed upon the young 
the necessity of conversion. An evident impression 
was made. In the afternoon the service was led by 
br. Klundt, from Catalni in Turkey, formerly a 
resident of New Dantzig, but one of thosejwho were 
banished from Russia on account of their faith. 
Br. K. showed from the Scriptures how it has 
always pleased God to produce great effects through 
feeble instruments, and particularly in carrying 
forward his kingdom how He has been pleased 
through the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. This he showed from the history of 
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the apostolic age, and then reminded his hearers 
how the beginning of the work in Russia was 
apparently weak and small; but it has unfolded 
into glorious proportions, as might be seen in that 
numerous congregation mostly from Russia. Truly 
“The Lord builds Jerusalem, and gathers together 
the outcasts of Israel.” After the sermon earnest 
prayers were offered for the still wider advancement 
of the kingdom of God. 


How to Secure Liberal Giving. —Br. Liebig re- 
lated two brief anecdotes, designed to show that 
prayer and giving go together, and that in mission- 
ary meetings both should go together. He said at 
such meetings Rowland Hill used to hold the con- 
tribution-plate at the door himself, giving notice 
beforehand that ‘“ those who were unwilling to give 
anything should go out first, and then he should 
have a chance to see who would give a little.” 
Br. Liebig begged permission of the deacons to 
stand in their place at the doors, remarking that 
then he could see who put a good sum in the plate, 
for those were the people he loved. The conse- 
quence was that sixty-five roubles were found in 
the plate. 

This seemed a very practical method; for it was 
observed that brethren and sisters who through 
forgetfulness had left their money at home borrowed 
of those who had a surplus, that they might put 
something on the plate which otherwise they cer- 
tainly would not have done. May the Lord make 
us earnest in prayer and liberal in giving, and may 
we see with our own eyes how Jerusalem is built. 


Sessions of the Conference. — The first session of 
the Conference was at five o’clock. It would make 
this letter too long to detail all the subjects of con- 
sultation. The first was the mission in Russia. 
All were of opinion that it is our duty to promote 
the work of God in the field where He has placed 
us. The matter of giving was here discussed, for 
on this the progress of the mission depends, and it 
was resolved that the délegates should endeavor 
with all earnestness to introduce into the churches 
systematic giving, according to 1 Cor. 16: 1, 2. 

The Conference sat till Thursday at 3 P. M. 
Everything was orderly and harmonious. May 
God crown this beginning with his blessing, and 
make it redound to his glory and the advancement 
of his kingdom. It was the general wish of the 
Conference that the meetings should be held annu- 
ally, and, unless the brethren in Germany object, 
that if possible we should have a Russian Associa- 
tion for the furtherance of the work of the gospel. 


Love-feast and Closing Scenes. — The service was 
concluded with a love-feast, which was held in a 
barn, because we were not allowed the use of the 
school-house. The building had been tastefully 
adorned by the brethren and sisters with festoons 
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and flowers. Brethren from abroad rejoiced us with 
their experiences, and prayer and singing followed 
each other in succession. The time flew too quick; 
although the meeting continued seven hours, it 
seemed at the close as if it had just begun. When 
we sang the parting hymn, not one was willing to 
leave. Another song of praise before the doors 
was wafted on the midnight air. 


Farewell, till we meet again, — 
Perchance before the throne. 
O, what a meeting will that be! 


Satan undoubtedly was vexed by the joy of these 
children of God. But the angels rejoiced, and the 
children of God will rejoice also. 


LETTER FROM Mr. ONCKEN. 


New Church in Kiel. —My long cherished desire 
that God would be pleased to found a Baptist 
church in Kiel was fulfilled after many years of 
praying and waiting, on Sunday, the 29th of Sep- 
tember. At the morning service I preached from 
Rev. 1: 20. 

The large church was completely filled. After 
the sermon the wish was again formally expressed 
by the brethren to be recognized as an independent 
church. And the members in Kiel and vicinity, 
formerly connected with the church in Elmshora, 
were then so recognized; prayer was offered that 
the church might be ever green and flourishing to 
the glory of God, and be more and more estab- 
lished in the doctrine of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, 
and that as a shining light, they might illumine 
not Kiel alone, but the whole world. 

In the afternoon, at five o’clock, br. Meyer 
preached from Matt. 16: 18—‘“ And I say unto 
thee, thou art Peter; and on this Rock will I build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” The preacher showed, 1. What this 
Rock is, —the confession which was revealed by 
God, — “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Liv- 
ing God.” 2. Who is the Builder of the Church, 
and how He builds. Jesus is the Master Builder, 
we are his helpers. Jesus by his word takes out 
every stone from the great quarry of humanity, 
and fits it into his building. 3. The eternal safety 
of the Church, as long as it is founded on this Rock. 
Christ’s parting words, “ All power is given to me 
in heaven and on earth,” seem like an echo of the 
words of the text, “The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” It is the testimony of history for 
nearly 1900 years, and will be true till the end of 
the world. 

After the sermon the church met and elected 
three deacons, who were ordained by prayer and 
the laying on of hands, and then was administered 
the Lord’s Supper. 

The blessed Sabbath was closed with a love-feast. 
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FRoM Mr. WILLRATH. 


Baptisms in Hamburg.— The church .in Ham. 
burg enjoyed a precious Sabbath Sept. 29th. Br. 
Oncken was absent from the city, attending the 
organization of the church in Kiel. In the church 
meeting after sermon we heard from the mouth of 
four ransomed sinners what the Lord had done for 
their souls. Three of these, and two examined 
some weeks before, were new converts. The others 
were convicted ten years ago. They were all unan- 
imously received, and in the afternoon after a 
sermon by br. Liebig they were baptized, and wel- 
comed to the church with the laying on of hands 
and prayer. Many strangers were present, some of 
them apparently for the first time. 

May the Lord continue to bless his Word in this 
great but wicked city, that children may be begot- 
ten to Him like the drops of the morning. Breth- 
ren, pray for us. 


LETTER FROM Mr. BrUCKER. 


History of a Convert. — Oberkauffungen, Septem- 
ber 29, 1872. —On the first I preached in Ger- 
stungen and administered baptism to two converts, 
a brother and sister, without molestation. The 
brother had been for many years a member of the 
National Church; but the baptism of his children 
some time ago had served to make him uneasy, and 
he finally came to the conviction that there is no 
baptism but immersion. Twenty years ago he 
heard a sermon by one of our brethren, and two 
years since he came in contact with me. In that 
long interval he was often in spiritual darkness, 
until he was led by the Divine Spirit to decide and 
fully give himself up to the Lord. Then his heart 
was at once filled with blessedness and joy. He 
thinks there are many more believing souls, scat- 
tered up and down in that region, but living among 
dead masses, without oversight or encouragement, 
they had become gradually lost. But by inter- 
course with the Baptists they have been revived and 
become decided and joyful. This was the case with 
this brother, until he gave himself anew to God 
with all his heart, and followed the Lord in bap- 
tism and joined us. 

The next day I first visited a few families, and 
then accepted an invitation to Leinbach, a village 
in Saxe Weimar. Here resides one of our sisters; 
several farmers also are attached to us. Several 
brethren were present, and we had a numerous 
assembly. The great room, extending thé whole 
length of the house, could not contain all the peo- 
ple who came to hear the Word of God. I had 
afterwards a conversation on the State Church in 
distinction from our own, with several believers 
belonging to the National Church, who stand very 
near us, and found them already convinced of the 
truth on the subject of baptism. 

On the 5th I preached in Gotha ina large and 
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beautiful hall. 
through the decision and energy of a Christian 
sister, who hired the room at her own expense. 


Spirit of Persecution Manifested.— At the close 
of the month I went with several brethren to 
attend the funeral of one of our sisters in a 
Hanoverian village. At the house of mourning 
I preached from Isaiah 38: 1. I had scarcely 
begun when the pastor of the parish came to me, 
gnashing his teeth with rage, and asked, “ Who 
gave you permission to speak here? You are not 
an ordained servant of Jesus Christ, you are an 
impudent and shameless fellow.” “I am a prophet 
in the name of the Lord.” “Stop now, I tell you; 
stop, and leave this place. You are an impudent 
fellow, a great clown.” ‘Go take care of your 
own house; we’ll take care of ours.” ‘“‘ You, take 
care of yours! I say again, stop or you shall be 
’ arrested.” Then he went away, while I opened the 
text, and returned with two men. He then asked 
me if I would stop; and when I gave him no an- 
swer but went quietly on, he told the men to seize 
me. Instead of obeying him, they took off their 
caps, and listened devoutly and reverently. The 
pastor seeing this went away ashamed. I prayed 
again and we sang, and separated quietly. 

This scene needs no comment. The malice of 
the man could not be shown more clearly. It was 
a happy circumstance that neither L myself nor any 
one in the assembly said a word to the angry rector. 
This he had not counted upon, and so we went 
home strengthened in faith and full of joy. 


LETTER FROM Mr. WIEHLER. 


Raising Money for Missions. On Monday P. o., 
from one o’clock till seven, the sewing circle at 
Memel, Prussia, were together. The money they 
earn goes into the mission treasury. Twelve 
were present, some of them tailoresses, who left 
three or four apprentices at home. Several others, 
whose circumstances do not admit of their leaving 
home pay their weekly contribution, so that this 
circle brings in about a hundred dollars a year for 
the cause of religion. On Tuesday afternoon, from 
one to seven, the Working Union met to pick 
oakum. About thirty or forty sisters were present, 
and several others who are able bring their contri- 
bution every week. It was a delightful scene; an 
aged and worthy deacon always takes the oversight 
of the ‘work. ‘The members are aged sisters, mostly 
poor widows and cripples. Their hands are dis- 
torted by rheumatism; their eyes, dim ; their ears, 
dull of hearing. ‘The eldest of the number, 84 
years of age, took the part of Martha, preparing 
the coffee, which they always have; and she was as 
nimble and happy as a young girl. One sister, 
who belongs to both societies, is totally blind, but a 
sweet singer; and singing and conversation sweeten 


The meeting was originated here - 


The latter 
society raises a hundred and fifty dollars or more a 
year. Once in three months, they balance accounts 
and have a love-feast. They work like bees and 


the labor and help away the ¢time. 


ants. These societies have met for eighteen years, 
without the interruption of a single week. See 
what love can do! 


Mission ta Sweden. 
LETTER FROM Mr. WIBERG. 


Mr. Wiberg, — under date of July 15, 1872, — 
writes : — 

“Two months ago I was agreeably surprised in 
being informed that a third Baptist church had 
been formed in Finland under peculiar circum- 
stances. <A Finnish sailor had visited the United 
States and there received believers’ baptism. Hav- 
ing returned to his native place, Bjorneberg in 
Finland, he had there baptized eight believers, who 
now, with himself, constitute a church of nine mem- 
bers. Thus the Lord is blessing his work among 
us.” 


Chapel Built.— Stockholm, Oct. 29, 1872.— 
When br. Edgren commenced his work at Upsala, 
he rented a hall, in which the church continued to 
meet for worship until after br. Oestergren left, 
when they were warned out. They then had to re- 
trench into twosmall rooms. After br. Lagergren 
came there the interest began to revive, and many 
people came to hear, so that the rooms proved to be 
too small for the number of persons that assembled 
to hear the word. <A Jot in a most desirable situa- 
tion had for some time been in view. Bro. Lager- 
gren, with some others, made immediate efforts for 
securing it. They succeeded in loaning 10,000 rix 
dollars ($2,666) from various sources. The ehurch 
numbering 74 members are all poor, with one excep- 
tion. Still they did what they could. And among 
the different Baptist churches in Sweden about 
1,600 rix dollars) $266) were raised. The, lot cost 
7,000 rix dollars ($1,862). And on this they have 
erected a snug plain frame house, seating about 400. 
They have ground enough to build a large brick 
house at a future day, if circumstances will permit. 


Dedication. — On the first Sunday in September 
the house was dedicated. Brethren Lagergren, 
Kellberg, Sareson, and myself took part in the dedi- 
cation services. After the morning services about 
150 Christian friends partook of a plain dinner which 
was provided at the chapel. In the evening I 
preached from Eph. 3:19. The house was not only 
filled both morning and evening, but on both occa- 
sions a great many had to stand outside. Thus, 
after many years of labor and discouragements, we 
have been permitted to see a church of 74 members, 
in Upsala, with a comfortable little house of worship, 
for all which we have cause to raise our Ebenezer 
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and say, “ Hitherto has the Lord helped us.” But 
amidst our rejoicings our joy is saddened that this 
little church will for a long time be burdened with 
a debt of about 9,000 rix dollars ($2,394), unless 
some of the good Christian friends in America will 
extend a helping hand. I know that the appeals to 
the liberality of the American Christians are many 
and frequent, and that they therefore often think 
that they cannot respond to all. But if they could 
only be made to realize the circumstances under 
which we are here placed in Sweden, I have no 
doubt that many a heart would be touched and 
many a purse be opened. We will therefore pray 
and humbly hope that something will be done 
among our American friends, to help the little 
church at Upsala. 


Pission to France. 
LETTER FROM MR. CRETIN. 


Baptisms. — Lyons, Sept. 19, 1872. — Our work 
at St. Etienne still prospers. We cannot but re- 
gret two things, namely, that we have not there a 
good preacher and a convenient place of worship. 
April 18th I had the pleasure of baptizing a man 
and his wife from among the mining population. 
They rejoiced us by their profession of their faith. 
We thought to baptize them on the Lord’s Day in 
the Furens, but the owner of the basin forbade us 
so to “endanger our health.” So we were forced 
to go up the river again with our friends and the 
curious spectators who followed us. We found no 
suitable place, and were overcome by the heat. At 
last we discovered a spot, but there were no conyen- 
jiences for changing our clothing A friend went 
for a covering and we madea tent. The spectators 
had already arranged themselves on the slope of the 
banks. 

In addressing them I was reminded of the ser- 
mon on the mount. I stood alone in the valley, 
and my hearers were arranged on the slopes above. 
After immersing the two candidates in the beau- 
tiful, cool, and clear water of the Furens, I addressed 
them again, we sang a hymn and prayed. We 
were happy, but it was now night, and our sisters 
had not strength to return to St. Etienne. They 
were overcome by hunger, thirst, and fatigue, and 
only a part of the church could be present at the 
Lord’s Supper. 

On the 8th of September we had another candi- 
date for baptism, a woman 70 years of age. She 
was not strong enough to go up the Furens, eight 
kilometres from St. Etienne. A sister pointed out 
to us a place where they wash linen. We had per- 
mission. The water of the river was clear and 
cool. Our brethren and sisters and the curious 
spectators were in an enclosure fenced in. The 
owners of the: basin were Reformed Protestants. 
We received a blessing and had an opportunity to 
witness to the truth, and to distribute tracts to the 
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hearers who were continually coming and going ; 
fur the most diverse reports had gone abroad con- 
cerning our ceremony. Some said it was only a 
baptism ; others, that we had immersed a little child. 
We sympathized in the joy of our new sister, who 
had desired for thirteen years to be baptized. 
Mission ta Greece. 
Lerrer FRoM Mrs. SAKELLARIOS. 


Baptismal Scene. — Athens, Greece, Oct. 19, 1872. 
— I rejoice to tell you a baptism occurred last Sab- 
bath, when a willing and happy convert was led 
down into the beautiful little cove at the Phalerum, 
and buried in the liquid grave in obedience to the 
command of her Lord and Saviour. 

We went to the water side before the dawn of day ; 
there were but a few — Rev. Dr. Graves of Grand 
Rapids, Mrs. Stephanon, a Greek lady, and our- 
selves. A portion of Scripture was read by Milon 
Sakellarios, prayer was offered by Mr. Sakellarios, 
and then, just as the light of day was breaking upon 
us, he led the candidate down into the gently rip- 
pling water and in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost baptized her; and as she was led to the 
shore again, we sang a verse. 

My pen fails to describe the beauty and solemnity 
of the occasion. I only know that our hearts were 
filled with a joy almost unutterable, for it was a 
scene that angels witnessed, and “ there was joy in 
heaven ” over it. In the evening we celebrated the 
Lord’s supper, in which Dr. Graves took part. 


Anxious Hours. —Our nephew Milon and his 
companion arrived from their Bible tour last Friday, 
both weakened by the effects of fever. After the 
early baptismal service, on our return, Milon was 
taken severely ill, requiring every moment of time 
that Mr. S. could devote to him. Becoming easier 
by night and passing Monday quite comfortably, 
we supposed it was merely an intermittent fever 
common to the country. The next day, however, 
we were sent for, as Milon was in great distress. 
Mr. S. was gone, so I went over to his room alone 
and found him in a paroxysm of pain and vomiting 
blood; on Mr. Sakellarios’s return our physician 
was sent for, but an hour elapsed before a doctor 
could be found. Then one of the military physi- 
cians came in, and not long after our own. They 
were very faithful in attendance, applying new rem- 
edies at every symptom of the disease (which was 
at once pronounced to be Pernicious fever, arising 
from miasma), and by God’s blessing they proved 
effectual. The physician said that if the third, and 
often fatal, attack could be warded off, Milon would 
probably recover; and thus far since then he has 
been comparatively free from fever. We hope that 
he will be spared to do good to hiscountrymen. So 
our hearts are fearfully anxious,—we can only 
pray and wait. Pray for us. 


RemMovat. — On the first day of January 
the Missionary Union removes from its old 
quarters at 12 Bedford Street, to convenient 
and spacious rooms in Tremont Temple. This 
step, which has long been contemplated, has at 
last been hastened by the encroachments of 
business in the vicinity of Bedford Street. The 
Missionary House has been leased for a term 
of years, to revert to the Union with all im- 
provements at the expiration of the lease. 
Our Rooms in the Temple will be more cen- 
trally located and on the whole better suited to 
our wants. 

Tur Maceponran And Hanp 
promises to be a wide awake and sprightly 
missionary messenger for the coming year. 
The Macedonian proper, which is one half of 
the quarto paper, for the month of January, 
contains editorial articles, extracts from letters 
of missionaries, and a specially new feature 
under the head of “ Sunday Schools and Mis- 
sions.” Under this head is given a Sunday 
School Missionary Concert exercise on Heathen 
Idolatry —-just the thing to interest Sunday 
Schools in the great cause. 

The second part of the paper is called The 
Helping Hand, and represents the two Woman’s 
Missionary Societies, East and West. This 
also is full of good things. The women of our 
churches are coming up nobly to the work. 


Tue Executive Committee have laid out the 
work for the current year on a broad and gen- 
erous scale, and yet with careful discrimina- 
tion in regard to every part of the foreign 
field. We have intended to follow the divine 
leadings in every case where appropriations 
have been made. In many cases success has 
necessitated enlargement. We see no place 
where we could have retrenched. Our scale 
of appropriations for the year ending with 
March next reaches upwards of $250,000. 

Will the churches ratify this action? Re- 
member, resolutions will not do it; good wishes 
will not do it; expressions of sympathy and 
satisfaction are all good in their place, but 
they do not ratify our action. Will the 
churches, in solid contributions of material aid, 
stand up squarely and ratify this action ? 


“How is our Church doing? Are we 
contributing our share to the treasury of the 
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Missionary Union?” An intelligent and gen- 
erous hearted layman asked us the above 
question not long ago. By inquiry we found 
that the church in question has about 450 
members, some of whom are quite well-to-do in 
the world, and the amount contributed for 
Foreign Missions during the last year was only 
about three hundred dollars; \ess than a dollar 
permember. That is more than some churches 
do, but in all seriousness, in view of the vast- 
ness of the work in hand, and with the com- 
mand of our ascended Lord ringing in our ears, 
ought not the Baptists of our country, as an 
average, to give one dollar each for a year’s 
work in the foreign field ? One dollar a year 
Sor every member is the least that any church 
ought to be satisfied with as its contribution to 
this treasury. Many churches can and should 
give more. Many dogive more. None should 
give less. One dollar a year, two cents a week, 
for Foreign Missions, lay that on your con- 
science, brother or sister. Are you doing your 
share if you do not give at least so much ? 
Your church is not doing its share if it does 
not contribute as many dollars as it has mem- 
bers. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN MISSIONS. 


The Helping Hand for this month makes a 
good exhibit of the work done and doing at 
home and aboad, by the women of our churches. 
The number of auxiliary societies, or circles, in 
the churches East and West, is now 436. 
Since the formation of the Central Societies in 
Boston and Chicago, one year ago last April, 
more than $25,000 have come into the Treas- 
ury of the Union from these helping hands, 
and to-day 15 Christian women in the foreign 
field are supported by these societies. The fol- 
lowing modest request, heading the editorial 
column, deserves the serious attention of every 
Christian woman. 

“ Our REQUEST. — Two cents a week, or 
one dollar a year, from all the women in our 
churches — and this, not by diminishing other 
gifts, but by saving it from ordinary or useless 
expenses.” 


From the Society of the West also, we have 
this timely, earnest word : — 

“ As the New Year opens, let every woman 
and every child who reads these words, decide 
what offering to make to the treasury of the 
Missionary Society, before deciding upon ele- 


gant gifts to friends. Let us make our bene- 
factions testify to our love of the Divine Mas- 
ter.” 
The italics are our own. Such words are 
worth repeating with emphasis. How few, in 


making their holiday gifts, think of a New 


Year’s gift to Christ! 


In Mr. Carpenter’s article in this number of 
the Magazine, reference is made to Miss Nor- 
ris’ going on a pioneer jungle tour into Siam. 

The following letter from Miss Norris her- 
self will be read with interest in connection. 
We copy from the Helping Hand. 


BassxE1n, Sept. 14, 1872. 
Dear Mrs. CarRPENTER : 


.. .. My heart is full of things I want to say to 
you, but I have less time than ever for letter writ- 
ing now. I ought, by this time, to understand my 
Father’s ways, and to know his leading, as the 
sheep who knows his master’s voice, but will not 
follow a stranger. He surely leads me on now; God 
forbid that I should follow any other call. 

And this all, you will see at once, means Siam.* 
Miss Higby goes with me, with Pwo Karen pastors, 
though she may probably return before I do. 

Mr. Rand, who is going to visit in his own dis- 
trict, plans to accompany us part of the way, and 
assist us all he can. Among the Karens who are 
engaged to go, Ng-pok and Kah-po, who accom- 
= Mr. Norris to Zimmay, ought to be efficient 

elpers. Everything seems to conspire to put me 
through easily, just as God always has dealt by me. 
I supposed everybody would discountenance my 
going, and instead of that, every one helps me on 
my way; though they all seem to favor my spend- 

* Miss Norris is probably now carr; ing out her cher- 
ished wish of visiting the Karens in Siam. 


Death of Rev. John W. Johnson. 
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ing the rains in Tavoy, and helping the cause what 
little I can there. 

What old men will go, Ido not yet know. Mr. 
Rand thinks he can send one ordained man, and I 
hope to take one from here; but I do not know 
who, till after Pastor’s Conference. Mr. Rand 
writes that Myah-oo had not yet returned from 
Siam, and Gur-pau, who is Mr. Rand’s personal 
assistant, spent a longer time in Siam than the 
Basscin men, and found Karens earnest to hear the 
gospel north of the road I have spoken of into 
that country. I know there are many things to 
fear, but I have always found it the easiest road 
where the Master led, and J do not fear togo. God 
will surely be with me. 

One word on another subject. _Woman’s mission 
work has taken root, or rather, I will say has been 
planted in Karen soil. We began here in town in 
the girls’ school to bring our pennies and pray for 
Siam, Saturday evenings. Miss Stevens is president, 
Mah-lu-thah assistant; and I have written to the 
preachers’ wives in the jungle to do the same thing, 
thinking to prepare them beforehand a little, and ex- 
plain more fully at the Pastor’s Conference. Their 
funds are to be expended in sending out one of the 
advanced pupils here to assist me in labors for the 
women and children, and the funds as they increase 
to be expended for more helpers sent out from the 
girls’ school here. I believe God is in this, too; 
and if it is carefully tended, this plant will flourish. 
The girls are interested. Iexpect Lay-po will be 
the one to go ; she has improved very much the past 
year. I wish I could take one of the other class 
of girls, but they need them here. This is the way 
things stand, somewhat. I have one word more to 
add — Pray for us. 

Our school has been marked by steady progress 
rather than by celerity. I feel pretty well satisfied 
with all but some of the scholars in arithmetic; I 
have managed to examine almost every class once a 
week, on the week’s work. The Bible classes, at 
nine, breakfast hour, I have visited very little. 
With love to all you. H. M. Norris. 


DEATH OF REV. JOHN W. JOHNSON. 


Tue last mail from Swatow, China, brings the sad news of the death of this good man and 
faithful missionary. He was attacked with paralysis on the morning of Oct. 8th, and lingered 
till the morning of the 21st, when he fell on sleep. Mr, Ashmore says, “ Had it been simply 
paralysis with which his vital energy had to contend, such a result might have been long 
delayed. The pressure of blood on the brain was relieved by cupping, and consciousness, 


which had for a little time disappeared, was restored. 
aneurism was discovered in the main artery passing through the bowels. 


But a new enemy appeared. An 
Of an encysted form 


at first, it soon became diffused, perhaps by the wrenching of the body from side to side, as he 
tossed himself about, one side of his body making quick and violent motions, and the other 


lying utterly lifeless. 


“ Although unable to respond to a single word that was said, he fully apprehended the con- 
dition he was in, and knew all that was going on around him. He recognized his friends, and 
invariably reached forth his remaining hand to greet them, as they came to his bedside. 
Favorite passages of Scripture quoted, or verses of favorite hymns sung, caused his face to 
light up, while the warm pressure of his hand, and glances upward, attested how fully his soul 
was in unison with the sentiments expressed. 


« The funeral of Mr. Johnson was largely attended. The Consular and Custom House flags, 
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as: well as those of the shipping in the harbor, were at half mast during the day. Many 
church members from the country were present, and it was to them, and to us all, a sad and 
weeping time. The body was borne from the house by the native preachers, who acted as pall- 
bearers half way to the burial ground, when they formally delivered it over to the pall-bearers 
from the foreign community, who carried it on to the grave. Funeral services were conducted at 
the house by Rev. Mr. Duffree, of the English Presbyterian Mission, and myself, and at the 
grave, by Rev. Mr. McKenzie, also of the Presbyterian Mission.” 

Mr. Johnson was born in Calais, Me., in 1819, and was, at the time of his death, 53 years of 
age.* He was a graduate of Amherst College and of Newton Theological Institation. He was 
appointed a missionary in February, 1846, ‘ordained at Calais, in June, 1847, and sailed from 
New York in September of the same year. He returned to the United States in 1858, in con- 
sequence of a sun-stroke which he suffered in Hong-Kong. After a year spent in this country 
he went back to China, and was the victim of another sun-stroke at Swatow in 1860. He was 
compelled to come home again in 1869, and reémbarked in June, 1871, to resume his work. In a 
letter dated the first of August last he refers to these attacks of sun-stroke, and says that he had 
wonderfully recovered from them. He adds, “For the last six months I have not known a 
really well day, or what it was to be free“from pain. But I am not going to trouble myself 
unnecessarily. ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” He then expresses the appre- 
hension that he may be obliged to leave his chosen field and much loved work, but commits his 
way to the Lord. His suffering days are past, the Master in obedience to whose will he went 
forth twenty-five years ago, and clung to his work in spite of pain and interruption, has called 
him from his labors to his reward. He was a devout Christian and a zealous missionary, always 
affable in his bearing towards others, but inflexible in his adherence to principle. Judicious in his 
plans, devoted in spirit, and industrious in all the details of his calling, he commended himself 
to God as a workman that needed not to be ashamed, and at last he rests from his labors, while 
his works do follow him. 
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MAINE, $451.77. sup. of orphan girl Jessie, care Mrs. W. 
Penobscot Asso., J. C. White tr., Oldtown, ch. Book ; 
18; Houlton, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 8. 8. 27.25 ; C. W. Gree. for do. 21; Tab. ch., a. Bb 
Newburgh, Mrs.’ Sarah Grant 2 Carmel, Forses‘er for do. 2; Strong Pl. ch, , br. Tas 
Rev. B. D. Small1; Hampden, ist ch, 20; sup fi 
p for do 2; W ashington Ay. ch., Mrs. 
Bangor, lst ch. 100; 24 ch., of wh. 50'is fe. W. Brewer for do BO; 
8.8. 148.25; Hodgdon ch. 5; Bradford, ch. Morrisvi.le a friend 5 25; Berne & Knox, ch. 
4.75 ; Mrs. B. Cowing 25 ; Enfield, 8. s. 11; 24; New York, 16th ‘ch., 8. S., Kincaid 
Charleston, ch. 3.50; Estate of D. Herrick 3} Mins. Roe. toe. mun. of nat. child 
Stetson, ch. 3; Lincoln, ch. 13.25; Amity, E. Hasweli’s sch Sisto, Burmah 41; 
8.8.4; No. 11 8.8.1; Amity ena No. 11 
h.3; Goll. at A 34.45 ; 497 45 Syracuse, Cent. ch. , a sister 2; 
Belfast’ C. Fry re, 10 00 Lake George Asso. per Rev. J.$ Backus ; 
‘ _ Johnsburg, 2d ch. 9.65; Warrenburg & 
Hancock AFS5O., H. tr. , Sedgwick, ch. 14 82—451 77 Coldwell, 4; Horicon, ch. 4; Coll. at 
MASSACHUSETTS, $968.05. 
A Friend 65; Worcester, Ist ch., G. W. Rugg be expended in Miss. work, care Miss 8. E. 
tr. 40.80; Carver, ch. 5; Woburn, Ladies’ Haswell, Maulmaio, Burmah 288 50 
Bap. Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of student in Coll. per Kev. «. Dodge, D.st. See., Dutchess 
Thee. Sem., Rangoon, Burmah, Mrs. F. 8. Asso , Armenia, c ». 72.70; E. C. Mead .50; 
Burgess tr. ” 95; Springfield, Ist ch., L. E. rag M. gy 50; R. Campbell 5; Stan- 
Williams tr. 50: 5 ford, Ist ch. 12; Piue Piains, J. Booth 5; 
Florida, ch. 15; Cambridge, Old Camb idge Nort Fast, ch. 12.50; Pawling, Vent. ch. 
J. B. Dana tr. 500; Fayville, ch. 9; 
Pittsfield, 1st ch., W. W. Gamvell Hudson River No. Ass so., Sand Lake, ch. 11.75; 
; Thompsonville, Miss. sch. A. 8. Atbany, Ca vary ch 10; Tab. ch. yin parc 
Holmes tr. 24; 7 Miss Fanuie 8 Patien, for sup. of nat. 
Boston, Union Temple ch. 60; Rev. a. W. a care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, ‘Thongzai, Bur- 
Gardner, pulpit supplies for Nov. 55 ; 115 00 mah 100; 
Beverly, Ladies’ Miss. Soc. Mrs. LL. C. Foss tr. 7 3 Hudssoa River, Cent. Asso., Stanford, 2d ch. 
16; Newburgh, Tad. ch., ‘supply 25 } 
CONNECTICUT, $55.30. vase Asso., oe ogg ch. 13.16; White 
Jains, Gail Bordon 00 5 
ch. 50; Fairhaven, Grand St. Southern N.Y. Asso., Yonkers, 
v.c¢ 
NEW YORK, $1,764.87. Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Cent. ch. 


Moreland, a friend 
Brooklyn, Strong Pl. ch., 8.8, for the Ka- Coll. per kev. J B. Pixiey, Dist. 8 c., Monroe 


ren Fem. Sem., Bassein, Burmah, 100; Asso., Periutov, ch., tai. 11; Hamlin, ch. 
Carroll Park Miss. 3. 8., of wh. 50 is tow. 918; 
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Gusines Asso., Coriland, ch. 44.85; Ithaca, 
h. 13.26; 

a da Asso., Rome, ch., in part 

Oswego Asso., Fulton, 8. Shol'z. 50; D. E. 


Osgood 1; 
JERSEY, $950.64. 


Coll. prr Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., North 
N. J. Asso., Wantage, ch. 

Ea. N. J. Agso., Hudson City, ch., in part 6 ; 
Newark, Sherman Av. ch. of wh. 5 is fr. 
8. S. , for sup. of nat. pr. 100 

Coll. ner Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Eliza- 
beth, Broad St. ch. 44.64; New Brunswick, 
ch. 75); Young People’s Miss. Soc., for sup. 
of A. Myat, in Rev. D. A. W. Smith’s sch. 
Henthada, Burmah, 40; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $832.80. 


Philadelphia, Wm. Mann, of wh. 150 is for 
sup. of Chas Sonoram, care Rey. M. Bron 
son, Nowgong, Assam 

Coli. per R-v. J.V. Ambler, Dist. See., Upland, 
ch. 57.56; Norristuwn, ch. 60.60; Phila- 
delphia, Miss E. M. Davis 10; = German 
ch., for the German Miss. 12; P. Bulcher 
for do. 1.20; Authuny erat aly German 
ch., for do. of wh. 7 is fr. S. 8.39 51; Fac- 
tory ville, J. V. Whitney 2; Brand, wine, 
ch. 13; Carbondale, Berean ch. 25.88 ; 
Ww indsor, ch. 11.10 ; 


DELAWARE, $3.00. 


Coll. per Rey. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wil- 
mington, J. Mangul 


OHIO, $137.75. 


Coll. per Rey. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Miami Asso., Franklin, ch. 7.50; Cincin- 
nati, 5th St. ch., for nat. pr. 5U ; Middle- 
town, ch. 90; 

Iluron North Fairfield, ch. 

Mansfield A- 50., Lucas, ch., Jacob Ridenour 


INDIANA, $297 85. 


Manchester, Mrs. Silas Wicks 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Bed- 
fora Asso., Mirchell, 8. 8. 

Bethel ABsO., Livonia, ch, of wh. 5 is fr. 
8. 8. 
lat Rock As?o., Flat Rock, ch., of wh. 5 is 
ir. Simeon Boaz and 6 fr. 8. 8. 

Fort Wayne Asso., Fort Wayne, ch. 26; Hunt- 
ington, John Kenower 5; Warsaw, ch. 8.10; 

Laughery Asso., coll. at do. 

Logansport Asso., Pe.u, ch. 

Long Kun Asso., Cross Plains, ch. 

Nortuern Ind. Asso., South Bend, ch., of wh. 
20 is fr. Peter Stocker, 10 ir. A.S. Dunbar, 
and 650 fr. 8. 8., for sup. of Lindock and 
Cache, in Mrs. A. K. Scott’s sch., Gowa-J 
hati, Assam 

Tippecanoe Asro , Lafayett, ch., of wh. 50 is 
tr. S.S., for sup. of Regua, care Rey. A. 
Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, in part 


ILLINOIS, $545 84. 


Coll. per Rev. 8.M.O:go dand C F. Tolman, 
Dist. Sees., Chicago Asso., Woodstock, ch., 
and 8.8., tow. sup. of Pariah, nat. pr, care 
Rev. J. KE. Clough, Ongole, India 

Dixon Asso., Fulton, J. Dier 5; Mrs. Dver’s 
8. S. class, for sup. of student, care Rev. 
R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist ch., of wh. 21 85 
is tow. sup. of Rey. M. Jameson, Bassein, 
Burmah ; 3 50 tow. sup. of vat. pr., care do.; 
17.55 for Bivle distribution, and 23.60 fr. 
8. 8., to be expended in care of do. 66.50 ; 
Upper Alton, Shurtlcff Coliege, Students’ 
Mis-. Soc. 5. 75; 

Fox River Asso., Newark, ch., 8. C. Sleezer 
25; Saudwich, 8.8., tow. Fup of minis. 
student in Ongole, India, 12.50; Rev. B. 
Hicks 2; br Darrow .50; 

Peoria Asso , Kewanee, ch., bal. 

Ottawa Asso, Amboy, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 
Rev. G. Wesseline, and 35 fr. &. 8., tow. 
sup. of Habe, care Rey. R E. Neighbor, 
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Nowgong, Aseam 3); Lamoille, 8. 8., tow. 
of nat. pr., care ‘do. 25; Rev. 
P. Taylor and wife 20; ’Lostant, Mrs. 
Knapp’s 8. 8. class, for Rev. M. Jameson's 
work, Bassein, Burmah, 1; Sublette, ch. 


Rock River Asso., Rockford, Ist ch. 20.46; 
State St. ch., of wh. lu is fr. H. W. Car- 
pevter, tow. sup. of student in Theo. Sem. 
Ramapatam, India, 24.54; Stillman Valley, 


ch. 6; 
IOWA, $248 69. 


Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tol- 
man, Dist. Sees., Burlington Asso., Bur- 
lington, Ist ch., bal. 29; Danville, ch., 
Rey. R. King 5; Lizzie King 4; R. 8. King 
1; Johnnie King 1; Wm. Stephens 1; J. 
Chandler, 50; 

Cent. Iowa Asso., Des Moines, Ist ch. 1€.88; 
Monroe, ch. 17; 

Davenport Asso., Camanche, Ist ch., of wh. 2 
is fr. Rev. E. M. Miles, int. on note for en- 
dowment of Theo. Sem. Ramapatam, In- 
dia 

Dubuque Avso., Manchester, Rev. A. Pres- 
cot int. on note for Ramapatam Theo. 
Sem. 

English River Asso , South English, ch. 

lowa Valley Asso., Toledo, Rev. H. A Brown 

Keokuk Asso., Denmark, A. Joy and wife 

Linn Asso., Anamosa, 8. Alden, tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongéele, 
India 30; Abingdon, ch. 8.80; Ashland, 
ch. 9.55; Fount Home, ch., 6.35; Richland, 
ch., Rev. 8. L. Burnham 5.5"; 

Washington Asso., New Haven, ch. 

Clinton, coll. at Stare Convention, tow. sup. 
of Rev. J. E. Clough, Ovgole, India 

Clarence, Mrs. 8S. Wigutman 


MICHIGAN, $144.(5. 
Grand Rapids, C. A. Wall 
Coll. per Revs. 8 M. Osgood and C. F. Tol- 
man, Dist. Secs., Grand Rapids Asso., 
Graud Rapids, coll. at 8. 8. Miss. meeting 
Lenawee Asso., Adrian, ch. 65.20; Medina, 
ch 9 40; 
Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch. 


MINNESOTA, $82.50. 
Geveva, Danish ch. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tol- 
man, Dist. Secs., So. Minn. Asso., Winona, 


ch. 10 50—-82 50 
WISCONSIN, $32.25. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tol- 
man, Dist. Sees., Dodge Asso., Fox Lake, ch.’ 
25; Wyocena, ch. 5.25; 

Lake Shore Asso., Ownomanac, Rev. I. W. 


Brown 
CANADA, $45 50. 
Clarence, ch. 11.75; Thurso, ch. 33.75; both 
in part, per Kev. J. B. Pixley 
FRANCE, $888.52 


Paris, ch. fr. 1206.50; Denain, ch. fr. 337; 
Lafere & Chauney, "ch. fr. 430; Montbe- 
liard, ch. fr. 133 , St. Sauveur, ch. fr. 333.80, 
Mr. Vorniure, fr. 195 ; Mr. Lepoids fr. 500; 
fr. sundry other souces fr. 1591.88; fr. 
4777.18, per A. Dez 


BURMAH, $97.50. 
Toungoo, per Rev. A. Bunker 


0 59 


51 00-345 84 


17 20 
74 60 
27 25--144 05 


22 (0 


0 25 
2 00-—32 25 


45 50 
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Rindolph, Mass., Mary Thayer, Seth Mann, 
2d, Exr., balance, 

Peru, Ohio, Ebenezer Jones, 0. S. Howe, 
Admr., per Rey. Thos. Allen, in part 


0 00 
800 00—950 00 


Donations and Legacies from April 1 to No- 
vember 1, 1872 
Donations a.d Legacies from April 1 to De- 


cember 1, 1872 $58,677 22 
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10 00 
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